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- lineate the precepts of virtue; but it is in 
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Dzar CHILDREN, 


Tnov GH you are not yet old enough 
to learn to read, I flatter myſelf, this will 
be the firſt book that will be put into your 
hands. 5 | 

I can find no conſolation for not having 
invented the following methods of inſtruc- 
tion early enough for my own children and 
pupils, but by reflecting that they "oF 
one day be uſeful to you. 


In this work I have endeavoured to de- 


your worthy family, in life itſelf, and in 
the conduct of your affectionate mother, 
that you will find its moſt impreſſive leſ- 
ſons and its moſt perfe& examples. 


— 


— 
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us e is the tenth volume 


Jhave put to preſs in leſs than two years“; 


and this is the only anſwer I ſhall hence- 
forward make to all calumnies, paſt, pre- 


ſent, and future. In addition to theſe 
labours, which may perhaps appear far 
from conſiderable, I: ſhall in the courſe of 


the enſuing eighteen months, ſucceſſively 


publiſh nine volumes, which are already 
completely finiſhed, and have been ſeen 


by ſeveral of my friends: I invite thoſe 


writers who have libelled me, to employ 


their time in a manner equally innocent, 


and with intentions equally pure. 
And 


— 


* Including four volumes actually in the preſs. 
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And here I will take the liderty of men- 
tioning a circumſtance, of which the pub- 
lication may not be uſeleſs. In changing 
my abode in May laſt, I loſt ſome manu- 
ſcripts which formed a volume of about 
one hundred pages, being a fair copy, of 
which I fortunately poſſeſs the originals 
in my own hand-writing : but as they 
may have fallen into diſhoneſt hands, I 
here declare they are known to five dif- 
ferent perſons to whom J have read them. 
They contain : 

iſt, A little novel, of which the 


ſtory is as follows: Two young women 


marry; become pregnant at the ſame 
time, and retire with their huſbands to an 
eſtate in the country; where they jointly 
form virtuous and pleaſing plans of life, de- 
termining to ſuckle their own children, &c. 
One of them is brought to bed of a child, 
who dies a few hours after ; but the cir- 
cumſtance is concealed from the mother, 
which is the more eaſy, as it is not cuſto- 

mary 
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mary to ſuckle children till ſome days after 
birth. The next day, the other is alſo 
brought to bed of a very healthy child, 
and knowing how inconſolable her Friend 
would be for her loſs, ſhe with her huf- 
band's ' conſent cauſes her own child to 
be given to her friend. This artifice ſue- 
ceeds but it is agreed ſhe ſhall be inform-- 
ed of it at a future time. Ten days after, 
the two friends ſee each other, and the fors 

tunate mother pretending to have loſt 

her child, ſays, her friend's better fortune 
conſoles her for her loſs, and aſks to 

nurſe the child, for which purpoſe ſhe 

ſleeps in her friend's room, where the era- 
dle is placed between their beds, ang 

they ſuckle it by turns. 


2d, Another moral tale, intitled © Le 
Souffle regenerateur et dangereux.”” 


za, The four firſt manuſcript faſciculi 
(cablers) of a work, intitled . Les Meres 
4 3 


rivales, 
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rivales, ou La Calomnie.” The rivalſhip 
of theſe mothers is not a competition 
of ſelf-love, but of ſentiment ; for they 
are jealous of each other through affection 
for a daughter whom they adore. This 
work is entirely finiſhed, and has been 
read in a ſmall company of ſix perſons, 
one of whom fair-copied the four cahiers 


I have loſt. This work is in two large 


volumes; and J intend to put it to preſs 
in two months, 


th, The outlines of two moral tales, 
intitled La Roſe flottante,” and © Les 
8 


Fleurs funé raires, ou Le Tombeau.”” 


I repeat, that I have the originals of all 
theſe manuſcripts, and doubt not this pre- 
caution will ſecure me from any literary 
theft that might otherwiſe have taken 
place“. | 


* As I read neither newſpapers nor journals, 
and live in abſolute ſolitude, I have never learnt 
; ey till 
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till now (22d July), by peruſing a catalogue of 
books, that a work, intitled“ Catichi/me des De- 
voirs de I Homme et du Citoyen, is erroneoufly at- 
tributed to me, and my name prefixed to it. I have 
peruſed this pamphlet, and found nothing objecti- 
onable in it; but it is till important to contradict 
ſuch impoſtures. I therefore declare, that this lit- 
tle work is not mine; and as every author has a 
ſtyle peculiar to himſelf, L imagine thoſe who have 
read my writings will perceive that it does not re- 
ſemble mine; not to mention that I think at both. 
preſumptuous and abſurd to give to inſtructions of 
human origin a title which has been conſecrated to 
the explanation of eternal truths, My reſpect for 
religion alone would have prevented my falling 
into ſuch an error, 
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IN the following work, the elegant and 
judicious author has diſplayed a profound 
knowledge of the infantine mind, which 
by a regular gradation ſhe leads forward 
through a ſeries of compoſitions encreaſ- 
ing in difficulty, perhaps with more rapi- 
dity (as the reader may imagine) than a 
child is equal to ; but which ſhe informs 
us, in her inſtructions to tutors, has been 
found experimentally ſucceſsful among 
her own grand-children, and laments ſhe 
had not formed this plan early enough to 
employ it in the education of her imme- 
diate offspring, | | 


Tutors 
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Tutors muſt however obſerve, that the- 
chapter of Definitions required conſider- 
able modifications to accommodate it, 


firſt, to an Engliſh tranſlation, where the 


ſame turn of expreſſion, and conſequently 
the ſame word might ſometimes not be 
uſed as in the original; and ſecondly, to 
our language, where the preciſe difhculty 
attending a French phraſe or ſynonime 
may have no connection with its correla- 
tive expreſſion in Engliſh. This will be 


evident in ſuch words as nul, nullement, 


coupe (a cup), demonſtrations (for geſtures), 


une ide lumineuſe, une perſonne bornee, , 


diſtractions, galimathias, and other idioma- 


tic terms. Poëme for inſtance, is thus 


deſined, according to the genius of the 
8 language: C' et un ouvrage, un 
livre en proſe ou en vers, et communement en. 
vers. And on. reviſing his work, the 
tranſlator is of opinion the liberties he has. 
taken might. even have been. extended: 

farther. 
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farther, by retrenching ſome of the ſhorter 
definitions, for which Johnſon's diction- 
ary would have been a ſufficient reſource ; 
ſuch as thoſe of ſublime, &c. but which 
he has left through reſpe& for his ori- 
ginal. \ 


It ſhould alſo be noticed, that as Ma- 
ame de Genlis here only exemplifies the 
- ropoſed method, and ſuggeſts that other 
exerciſes ſhould be explained in a ſimilar 
manner by the tutors, who are to extract 
every difficult word, and define it from 
thelr own ſtores, or from her gloſſary for 
children now in the preſs: ſo the tranſ- 
lator has not preſumed to add definitions 
for every word he may have uſed that may 
require them, and of which the original 
may not have given any, becauſe this was 
not only unneceſſary, but would have 
rendered his author's work leſs excluſively 


her own. 


Great 
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Great care, however, has been taken 
not to omit any of the moral ſentiments- 


the author has conveyed under the form 
of Deftitions. 


The author has added fifteen ballads, - 
hiſtorical and domeſtic, as a ſubſtitute for - 
the innumerable ſongs of immoral ten- 
dency, learned by young people in France. 
This- idea is extremely important. She 
has been at the pains of computing the 
number of theſe lines, which ſhe learnt 
when under eleven years of age, and found 
that upwards of ſeven hundred had thus 
been indelibly impreſſed upon her me- 
mory. Thank Heaven, this is not the 
caſe in our more favoured country: and 
therefore this part of the work has been 
omitted by the tranſlator as unneceſſary: 
for we have fortunately no dearth of moral 
ſongs and poems. Meanwhile this hint 
of our author may ſuggeſt very ſerious 
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every philanthropiit muſt ſo deeply 
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and very important reflections to the phi- 
loſophic mind; ſince the effects of this 
national cuſtom are ſo incalculable, that 
while others wander in a labyrinth of er. 
ror, ſeeking for the cauſes of difference 
between our national character, this cauſe 
alone is ſufficient to account for that licen- 
tiouſneſs of manners fo prevalent among 
our neighbours, and the effects of which 


lament. 
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EXPLANATION 


Addreſſed to Tutors who may adopt the new method 


propoſed, and the moral lectures intended for 
children from five to ten years old. 


Tu OUGH I have publiſhed various 
works for children twelve or thirteen 
years old, and for young people of both 
ſexes, I have not as yet written any ming, 
for very young children; I mean thoſe 
five or fix years old : nor am I acquainted 
with any work of this kind, of which a 
child of that age can comprehend a fingle 
page from the beginning to the end with- 
out aſſiſtance and explanation. Hence, 
as ſoon as books are put into the hands of 

- B children, 
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.children, they are generally exhorted to 
aſk the meaning of every word or expreſ- 
ſion they do. not underſtand : but this 
they either wholly negle& or only partially 
perform ; which indeed 1s very natural, 
owing to their averſion to interrupt an in- 
tereſting ſtory by inquiries that break the 
thread of the narration, and deſtroy both 
the pleaſure and advantage to be derived 
from reading. To avoid theſe inconve- 
niencies they pretend to underſtand the 
whole; and thus, deriving from the books 
they read only a multitude of erroneous 
and confuſed ideas, acquire a pernicious 
habit of applauding and admiring upon 
the judgment of others. 

The methods of inſtruction commonly 
practiſed, eſpecially in the earlieſt part of 
education, are ſo faulty, that in general it 
would be better for a child when ten or 
twelve years old not to have learnt any 
thing during his infancy: for though he 
would then poſſeſs but few ideas, yet pro- 
vided he were ſurrounded by intelligent 
perſons he would be incumbered with few 
or none that are erroneous. It is true he 
might never acquire a habit of application, 
he would be idle and inactive, and his 
memory very ſlight (for this faculty prin- 
cipally depends on application and long 
practice); but if no other cauſe had cor- 
Tupted him, he would.at leaſt be pure, 

a Dy) £5 > ſincere, 
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ſincere, unaſſuming, and free from pe- 
dantry. In education as in every thing, 
extremes are pernicious and abſurd. Thus 
it is a great error to teach children nothing 
between the age of five and ten, for it is 
loſing five moſt valuable years; but it is 
equally abſurd to attempt teaching little 
children what is evidently. above their 
comprehenſion — or to ſchool them in 


branches of ſcience too abſtract for their 
tender minds, and which cannot be learnt 
without the moſt irkſome W and ap- 


plication. 
Children ſhould 1 — converted 


into unmeaning parrots, by being taught 


what they cannot underſtand, nor made 
the victims of premature inſtruction; ;, but 


in the mean time they ſhould be inflru&ed 
in whatever they can learn with pleaſure 
and facility, Every one knows that what- 
ever has ſtrongly or particularly ſtruck 


us at that age leaves the molt indelible 
impreſſions. Hence it is of the higheſt 
importance to make uſe of and direct their 


firſt impreſſions, in order to render them 
- advantageous and worthy to be preſerved 
for ever. By children more eſpecially, 


moral principles can only be. felt and re- 


| liſhed when cloathed in the moſt attractive 
dreſs. A tutor may perſuade a pupil 


twelve years of age, that he ought for his 


own ſake ſometimes to endure the fatigue 


B 2 and 
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1 and irkſomeneſs of applying to ſtudies 
1 which at firſt ſight appear dry and diſguſt- 
| -ing, but which ar length, when the firſt 
difficulties are conquered, become both 
- uſeful and agreeable. His arguments 
however will make no impreſſion on a 
child only fix or ſeven years old. To fix 
his attention, his tutor muſt amuſe him, 
and no book can inſtruct or pleaſe him 
unleſs he can comprehend it without difh- 
- culty or labour; and I repeat that it can- 
not amuſe if the-child be obliged continu- 
ally to break off and aſk for explanations, 
or even to liſten to them: for then his 
amuſement is converted into leſſons and 
taſks. | 
And there I muſt hazard ſome remarks 
which have not yet occurred to any writer 
on this ſubject, but which appear to me 
worthy of attention and reffection. I am 
of opinion that man ought to arrive at the 
full poſſeſſion of his intellectual faculties 
when, having attained the age of twen 
or twenty-two, he has reached his utm 
growth, and his phyſical ſtrength acquired 
its preateſt vigour. This is however far 
from being the caſe. His genius is not in 
general perfectly unfolded and matured 
111 the age of between forty and fifty years, 
and often a ſtil] later period, or cven till 
the decline of life. It is when his frame 
and conſtitution begin to decay and wear 


out, 


" s 
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when he was declining into years. 
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out, that his mind attains its fulleſt vi- 


gour. A fact which, by the bye, incon-- 
teſtably proves that phyſical organization 
has no influence on our moral powers. 
Yet it does not therefore appear the Jeſs, 
ſtrange that the period of phyſical perfec- 


tion ſhould not alſo be that of the pleni- 


tude of mental intelligence“; nor can I; 


ſolve this difficulty. but by attributing the 


fault to the errors of education f. And I 
am fully convinced that we ought to attri- 


bute to a contrary cauſe, I mean to a ſupe- 


rior 


It would be ſtill more wonderful were it other- 
wiſe. A watchmaker muſt be poſſeſſed of very 
rfect tools long before his dial will. mark the 
1 of the day. The amiable author ſtates intel- 
lectual progreſs to be diſtinct from animal growth, 


yet wonders they do not coincide, Were all know- 


ledge intuitive, the perſection of the machine might 
lead immediately to the perfection of the judgment; 

but were it ſo, old age would be robbed of its chief 
conſolations, and man of his moſt valuable hopes. 

If pleaſure is the privilege of youth, wiſdom con- 
ſtitutes the diſtinguiſhing enjoymeat and dignity of 
age, Its conſtant encreaſe is that which forms the 
chief happineſs of our lives, and hymns for the 


. departing ſeaſon of more tranſient pleaſures, T 


+ Corneille, Moliere, Racine, Milton, Cre&billon, 
Buffon, &c. wrote their beſt works when upwards 
of forty years old; and even in their old age, Vol- 
taire indeed wrote his tragedy of &dipus at twen- 
ty-three: but this cold and unintereſting play can 
by no means be compared to choſe he wrote at a 
later deriod when his judgment was mature, or 
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rior education, the excellence of the happy 
tew who have been diſtinguiſhed for great 
talents in the early part of their lives: for 
if we trace things to their origin we ſhall 
diſcover that all theſe pretendedly prema- 
ture geniuſes were educated with uncom- 
mon care and attention *. I do not mean 
to aflert that the moſt. perfect education 
can communicate genius; but I aſſert that 
it would unfold the whole mind, and give 
us all the reaſon we are capable of, and 
that in this caſe the pupil will at the age of 
twenty or twenty-two poſſeſs an under- 
ſtanding and talents at their full maturity, 
and which will thus be rendered ſtill more 
brilliant by the fire and animation of youth 
than they could be at any later period. It 
may be replied that ſome men there are, 
who without any education whatever have 
exhibited very brilliant talents. This 
however in no reſpe& invalidates what I 
advance: for without conſidering theſe 
inſtances as exceptions to a general rule, 
51 I may anſwer that there is a ſpecies of 
education that is not the offspring of art, 
4 but 
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„As for inſtance, Paſcal, Pope, the great Conds, 


wrote his Ode on Solitude before he was twelve 
years old, and his Eſſay on Criticiſm, which is full 
of ac uired knowledge, at twenty-one. This al- 
moſt ſeems a prodigy, Gabdering the ſubject and 
the excellence of that poem. 


Kc. all of whom had excellent inſtructors. Pope * 
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but the reſult of a happy and uncommon 
chain of external circumſtances and events 
_ which may even prove far ſuperior to the 
241:c3tion which is conducted by art. And 
further it is but reaſonable to believe that 
a man of diſtinguiſhed abilities, who has; 
received no education whatever, would 
have poſſeſſed ſtill more exalted talents; 
had he received the advantages of a good 
education; as it is natural to believe that 
a man, who though accuſtomed to riot in 
debauchery, yet attains to fourſcore years, 
would have lived to a ſtill greater age had 
he purſued a more regular courſe of life. 
It has been ſaid however that very forward 
children make but inferior men when they 
grow up. But this is only true of chil- 
dren who are, as it were, made up of falſe 
ſhew, and who have but a falſe appearance 
of intelligence, or of thoſe who at an early: 
age are perverted by immoderate applauſe 
and inordinate pride. Such children are 
by no means well educated. It 1s alfo 
urged that regular inſtruction injures their 
health. I grant it, if they are fatigued 
with too conſtant application, and if their 
phyſical education be not equally attended 
to with that of the mind. But if they be. 
not too much importuned, and if mental 
exertion be alleviated by offering inſtruc- 
tion to them in a plain and clear manner; 
if their occupations, be intermingled with 

bodily 
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bodily i ſuch as walking and other 
uſeſul amuſements, their ſtudies will ne- 
ver prove detrimental to their health,— 
Very erroneous ideas have been generally 
entertained relative to mental application. 
It has been imagined all ſtudy that tends 
to any uſeful or important end 1s danger- 
ous, while it is deemed perfectly innocent 
if directed to trifling and ordinary objects, 
and that it then even ceaſes to be applica- 
tion: for it is in general very improper 
to limit this word to ſtudies of i importance, 
or to the exerciſe of the arts, whereas in 
fact the application of a profeſſed gameſter 
to his cards, when playing at whiſt or pi- 
quet, is certainly more intenſe and of 
longer continuance than a man of parts 
would employ in reading an inſtructive 
volume. And thus it requires as much 
attention to form a feſtoon of flowers or 
embroider a piece of ſatin, as to paint a 
noſegay or draw a head. What ſevere 
application is required to teach children 
to read and write! Or were it not ſo com- 
mon and ſo neceſſary, would any one ven- 
ture to teach them ſuch difficult and ſuch 
complex arts? And it is extremely re- 
markable that grown-up perſons learn 
either with much more difficulty than 
children, who, whether they be acuty or 
dull, are generally able to read at five or 
ſix years of age. In fact, men have nbt 
ſufficiently 
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ſufficiently reffected on the aſtoniſhing ſa- 
gacity and quickneſs of children; nor is 
it eaſy to appreciate all the advantages 
that might be derived from it, if we knew 
'the art of direQting it well. It is ve 
common (eſpecially at Berlin) to meet 
with children ſeven or eight years old 
who play very prettily at cheſs; and yet 
can any ſtudy require more application or 
intelligence than this amuſement ? 

In fact, every child that is well organ- 
ized by nature and perfectly well educat- 
ed from its earlieſt infancy till the period 
of education is completed, will be a pro- 
digy at twenty. It is ſaid there are ſome 
kinds of knowledge that cannot be acquir- 
ed till we have lived a conſiderable time 
in the world; as for inſtance that of the 
human heart, and of the manners and cuſ- 
toms of mankind, But I am of opinion 
theſe things may be taught with more eaſe 
than many others that are much more ab- 
ſtruſe, by means of converſation, lectures, 
and: dmeſtic examples. Education can- 

not create, ' ſhe can only unfold, mature, 
and acceleate the progreſs of thes mig 


If the child be not actually poſſeſſed 


obſerving and reflective habit ; and If he 
be not poſſeſſed of natural acuteneſs or 
penetration, his inſtructors- will neven 
make him a profound moraliſt: but if the 
pupil have theſe requiſites and if the tutor 
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be himſelf perfectly acquainted with the 
world and with mankind, he will very 
eaſily communicate that knowledge to his 
pupil. That this knowledge may be ac- 


quired by education is ſufficiently evinced 


by tlie numerous inſtances of writers who 
have poſſeſſed it in an eminent degree at a 


very early age *. Not to mention Pope, 


the celebrated author of Cecilia 4 wrote 
that valuable and charming work when 
but twenty years of age. In this novel 
are diſplayed great knowledge of, the hu- 
man heart and a picture of the world that 
is equally animated and juſt. Theſe how- 
ever are not objeQs that genius could have 
invented. The author had always lived 
in retirement, and therefore muſt have 
learnt during the interval of education 


| that 
One of my pupils compoſed, when only four- 


teen years of age, a little moral tale, in which, tho” 
the ſtyle indeed was often incorrect and the plan ill 
concerted, and though no ſtrong paſlion, was pour- 
trayed, and nothing of love, ambition, or jealouſy 
introduced, yet ſhe had in the moſt ingenious man- 
ner, and with the beſt moral effect, expoſed and ri- 
diculed ſome of the follies of people of the world, 
and had added juſt and affecting traits of friendſhip, 
of filial piety, and of the natural feelings of the 
heart; and diſplayed a knowledge of human nature, 
which, though not extenſive, was at leaſt true and 
accurate as far as it went; and in which many no- 
veliſts at thirty or forty years of age are wholly 


+ Mrs. D- Arblay, then Miſs Burney. 
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that which ſhe ſo accurately delineated. It. 
muſt have been the reſult of the inſtruc- 
tion and converſations of perſons who: 
were perfectly welt acquainted with the 
World, of a well ſelected choice of books 
well digeſted in her mind, and of her own 
_ obſervations employed upon. herſelf and 
on the ſmall circle of individuals ſhe had 
an opportunity. of knowing and contem- 
plating : and this ſtudy being well direct- 
ed and continued without intermiſſion dur-- 
ing nine or ten years, that'is from twelve 
to twenty or twenty-two, may very well 
communicate a profound knowledge of 
the human heart to-a mind: which-nature 
had. endued with acute penetration and 
intelligence. When an author that has 
been educated by perſons who have never 
lived in the world, and who is himſelf ſhut: 
up in his ſtudy, or in ſome country town 
where he iz ſurrounded by men as ignor- 
ant as himſelf in this reſpe&, or moving 
in an inferior ſphere of ſociety, attempts 
to pourtray the manners of the court and 
of the great, he only produces fantaſtic” 
and ridiculous pictures refembling:thoſe- 
of an infinity of bad comedies, novels; aud 
moral tales that have been repeatedly co- 
pied by a hoſt of ſeribblers; who expect ins 
this traſh to find the knowledge in which 
they are themſelves deficient, and who 
from theſe. imaginary originals, draw pic- 
tures? 


«4 
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tures that 1 no more foundation in 
nature than the Soubrettes and Criſpins of 
. our theatres. 
As it is impoſſible to teach well that of 
which we are ourſelves ignorant, it is not 
ſurpriſing that young men and young wo- 
men, being generally educated by maid- 
ſervants and preceptors who are deſtitute 
of this kind of knowledge, are ſo barren 
of ideas on theſe ſubjects. 
Children are taught geometry, aſtrono- 
my, hydraulics, &c. and I do not pretend 
to depreciate any ſcience : for they are all 
entitled to our eſteem. But it is by no 
means impoſſible to poſſeſs a ſtrong un- 
derſtanding, a lively genius, and extenſive 
knowledge, to be a good and virtuous 
character, and to acquire every quality 
that is uſeful or neceſſary in ſociety, to 
compoſe works of great N to write 
tragedies as perfect as thoſe of Racine, 
and as fine poems as thoſe of Milton and 
of Taffo, or excellent treatiſes of morals, 
Ke. Kc. without having ſtudied Algebra, 
or the ſyſtem of Copernicus and Ptolemy, 
or even knowing whether the earth moves 
round the ſun, or the ſun round the earth. 
But no one can write with truth and in- 
tereſt, or with any depth of knowledge, 
until he grows old, unleſs he has ſtudied 
the human heart at an early age. If we 
enter into the world. without ſome previ- 
ous 
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ous Wer of it, we eaſily fall into the 
moſt fatal errors, and are long the dupes 
and perhaps the victims of deceitful in- 
triguers. What an important advantage 
then is a good education! ſince it will ſe- 
cure us from theſe evils, and ſince from 
our earlieſt youth it unfolds and matures 
all the gifts of nature, and puts us in poſ- 
ſeſſion of all that belongs to us twenty years 
before the uſual term, and without paying 
for it the dear the fatal price of experi- 
ence; thus doubling the moſt valuable 
period of our lives, that in which we en- 
joy our faculties both of mind and body 
in their utmolt vigour, Were this mode 
adopted, we ſhould no longer hear ſuch 
bitter complaints of the ſhortneſs of human 
life; we ſhould then find it ſufficient for 
every purpoſe ; and if we completed the 
full period allotted to us by nature, we 
might exclaim at our dying moment, 
have lived. But alas! who can juſtly ſay 
this ?—Educated without plan or. method, 
wie are thrown full of prejudices and of 
confidence upon a world which has long 
proved but a dangerous and deceitful ſhow 
or an empty pantomime of which we can 
neither diſcover the ſecret machinery nor 
detect the illuſions. - Thus the beſt part 
of our lives paſſes on in ignorance and 
error, or in unprofitable uncertainty; and 
having proved uſeleſs to others, leaves us 
ting 
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nothing but ineffectual remorſe: for our 
candour, our ſimplicity, and our rectitude 
but cauſe us more eaſily to fall into the 
ſnares prepared for us, and our virtues 
themſelves contribute to our ruin, At 
length when time and. dear-bought expe- 
rience let in a few rays of light upon our 
minds; when after too long wandering in 
the labyrinth, and going back wards and 
forwards, and by means of great labour 
and inveſtigation 'we diſcover the true path: 
and ſeize the thread. that will conduct us, 
juſt as we begin to. purſue it and have 
ſcarcely taken hold of it, inexorable Death. 
| ſnaps it ſhort. Good inſtruction however, 
might have placed it in our. hands at our 
outlet. Yes, education may communi-- 
cate to us all the advantages of experience 
by compoſing a regular ſeries-of fictitious 
ſcenes adapted to different ages, whereby. 
the pupil might be advantageouſly- con- 
ducted through a great variety of uſeful. 
trials. This idea is wholly new and may: 
be very. eaſily put in practice, as I have 
already ſhewn in Adelaide and Theodore.. 
In reply to this it is aſked, Who will take 
all thefe pains in the education of a child ?. 
To which I anſwer, every affectionate fa- 
ther and mother, and every. honeſt tutor, . 
Who ſhall be convinced of its great im- 
FRI and. utility, 5 
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The great difficulty in every plan of edu- 
cation is the beginning and the end. The 
middle is generally tolerably well con- 


ducted. 


Some philoſophers have aſſerted that 
the buſineſs of education ſhould begin 
from the moment of birth. But be that 


as it may, it is certainly of the greateſt im- 


portance that it ſnould begin from the age 


of eighteen months or two years: for at 


that period a child begins to underſtand 


many things and acquires the uſe of his 
tongue. I have ſeen children even at two 
years old guilty of various vices, being 
paſſionate, obſtinate, capricious, vindic- 
tive, and who told lies, and falſely accuſed 
thoſe whom they difliked, in order :0 pro- 
cure them anger. The education of chil- 
dren of that age up to four or five years old 
ſhould confiſt entirely of examples, and this. 
is much more difficult than is imagined : 
for the child being unable to comprehend 
any thing but childiſh things and ideas, it is 
neceſlary to pay the moſt ſcrupulous and 
moſt unremitted attention, that nothing be 
done of which the example might have a 
corruptive effect: for though many of the 
moſt horrid vices might be witnefſed by 
him without the leaft danger, becauſe he 
would not be in a condition to underſtand 
them ; ſuch trifles as almoſt eſcape our 
obſervation will often pervert his unformed 
. | judgment 
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judgment and deprave his heart. Weare 
apt to imagine that we have diſcharged' 
our duty towards children by conſigning 
them to the care of a governeſs whoſe 
probity, piety, and good morals deſerve 
our confidence. Such a governeſs would 
be extremely beneficial to them at ſeven 
or eight years of age; or at leaſt theſe im- 
portant virtues would, by leaving good 
impreſſions upon their minds, counterba- 
lance many faults in the character and diſ- 
poſition of their preceptors. But F repeat 
that circumſtances which we conſider as 
unimportant may in the mind of a child- 
two or three years old ſow the ſeeds of 
cruelty, injuſtice, and other vices; as for 
example, the appearing to be amuſed with 
their artifices and childiſh.miſchief, or the 
laughing in their preſence when any one 
happens to fall, the refuſing charity to a 
beggar, or the laughing at perſonal de- 
fects or at ridiculons dreſs. It is more 
eaſy occaſionally to fhew them a good ex- 
| ample in things that are eſſential, than to 
be conſtantly on our guard in thoſe which 
appear trifling. And hence it is that the 
early part of education is always extremely 
bad: for moſt children are fpoiled and 
become vicious before they are three or 
four-years old, after which, at five years 
of age, they are made to read books that 
are wholly unintelligible to them. What 
n can 
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ean we expect to be the effect of ſuch a 
ſyſtem but that which we daily experience? 
Nor ought we to wonder at the great num- 
ber of young people who appear deſtitute 
of every virtuous principle, and whoſe 1g- 
norance is only equalled by their ſelf ſut- 
ficiency and their pride. - 

We have not only to lament. that there 
exiſts not for children a ſingle book, tale, 
or dialogue, the whole of which a child 
fix years old can underſtand, but that it 
is in fact impoſſible to compoſe for that 
age a moral tale of thirty or forty pages, 
which they can read without aſſiſtance or 
explanation, however ſimple the narrative 
may be. The reaſon of this is evident; 
namely, the very limited knowledge of 
words a child of that age poſſeſſes, and 
which are not ſufficiently numerous to 
furniſh out a vocabulary of any conſider- 
able extent; ſo that they always find in 
every book they read a great number of 
words and frequently whole ſentences 
which they do not underſtand, - Some- 
times, indeed theſe have already ſtruck 
their ears: they have heard them in con- 
verſation ; but are totally ignorant of 
their meaning, as is evident from their 
never uſing them. As ſoon. as a child 
can ſpeak with ſufficient eaſe to aſk for 
whatever his wants or his amuſements 
require, he has no motive to make- any 

_ farther 
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farther advances ; and therefore it is ug 
ſurpriſing „ ſnould continue 
ſtationary : yet he is fatigued and over- 
whelmed with reading a number of books 
in which he feels no intereſt, while his. 
language remains the ſame, and 1s ſcarcely 
enriched. with a new word or expreſſion. 
This continues for a ſurpriſing length of 
time: for I have obſerved that children 
make no progreſs in this reſpect from the 
age of five or ſix to that?of ſeven or eight. 
If their advances are greater from eight to 
twelve, they are to be attributed to the 
converſation they hear, and which they 
then attend to with more intereſt and 
intelligence. Thus it is evident they can- 
not underſtand one half of the firſt books. 
put into their hands, which therefore ſerve 
but to give them a confuſed heap of ideas 
and a habit of reading careleſsly and inat- 
tentively. To read a book without un- 
derſtanding more than half its contents, 
can ſcarcely be called reading at all; it is 
in fact little more than turning over the 
leaves, and deſerves the appellation vul- 
garly applied in France to readers of a 
more advanced age, who are ſaid to amuſe 
themſelves with thumb reading“. Many 
people read in no other manner; and [ 
doubt not this habit ariſes from having in 
A the- 
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the period of infancy and of youth read 
books that were above their comprehen- 
ſion, and of which therefore they were 
obliged to paſs over by far the major 
part when reading alone, or of which 
that part was to them totally loſt if they 
read them at all. The idea of my new 
plan occurred to me only ſeven years ago, 
when I immediately wrote a very lon 

and a very circumſtantial tale which I 
ſent to my daughter with an explanation 
of my method, that ſhe might make uſe 


of it for her eldeſt daughter, then about 


four or five years old. My daughter 
wrote to me that this method proved ex- 
tremely ſueceſsful“; and I am ftrongly 
inclined to believe that it can never be 
employed without the greateſt advantage. 
It is as follows: in this little volume are 
ſeveral dialogues, a tale, a collection of 
maxims, and ſeveral ſmall models of 
compoſitions for the early part of educa- 
tion. Theſe | have written in language 
perfectly fimple, always ſacrificing imagi- 
nation to morality, and elegance to clear- 
neſs of ſtyle, which cannot be done 
without a continual repetition of words; 
and in this manner too 1 have written the 
dialogues ; but as I ſuppoſe the infantine 

readex 


* I was at that time in 1 SY no law, no. 
public injuſtice yet prevented me from correſpond. 
ing with my family. ; 
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reader to have made conſiderable advances: 
during his progreſs through the book; I. 
have written the tale in a ſtyle ſomewhat. 
more cultivated. As to the collection of 
maxims, it will be eaſily conceived that 
it was not my intention to offer a variety 
af new and brilliant thoughts ;. but rather 
to trace out the firſt ſources of moral ex- 
cellence. And I was deſirous that theſe. 
valuable germs of virtue ſhould be the 
reſult or ſummary of the dialogues, and 
of the tale; that ſo the child might never 
forget them. I ſhould recommend that 
the pupil ſhould learn all theſe maxims 
by heart, though not till.he has frequently 
read the dialogues and the tale; becauſe: 
he will then fully perceive the juſtice of 
theſe reflections, the ſources of which are 
there more fully diſplayed. And thus 
theſe uſeful truths will be impreſſed for: 
ever on his mind, and will forin a ſeries. 
of opinions founded in reaſon, which he 
can never forget. It may be thought I: 
ought to have rendered the dialogues- 
more amuſing. Tediouſneſs I have en- 
deayoured to avoid: and I will venture to 
_ affirm that every child whoſe taſte is not 
corrupted by. Fairy Tales or the Arabian. 
Nights will read them with intereſt, pro- 
vided only that he underſtand the preli- 


minary definitions of which I ſhall pre- 
ſently ſpeak. 


There 


” 
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- There is a great inconvenience in com- 
dining too many trifling details calculated 
merely to amuſe, with the. principles of 
morality that are preſented to the infant 
mind, which at that age would naturally 
be ſo much ſtruck with the acceſſary ideas 
as to loſe fight of the principal object. 
Of all I myſelt have read during my early 
infancy, no part has remained indelibly 
impreſſed on my memory, but the de- 


ſcriptions of ſplendid palaces and gor- 


geous apparel. Thus if a child often 
going to a play is aſked at his return what 


he has ſeen? he will talk of nothing but 
the decorations, the battles, and the con- 


flagrations he beheld. All the reſt is 
totally loſt upon him: whereas, had he 
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only heard the piece read over, he would 


at leaſt have retained ſome idea of the 


ſtory it contained. At that age the chief 
object is to impreſs on the heart and on 
the memory thoſe fundamental principles 
which form the bafis of morality; and 


therefore we mult be very careful not to 


divert the youthtul mind from this moſt 
elſential object; but when all theſe firſt 
prigciples are well eſtabliſhed, more at- 
traftive and more ingenious pictures of 
morality may gradually be preſented to 
him. But it is highly neceſſary he ſhould 
firſt have a full conception of its utility, 
and that his reaſon ſhould approve and 
of adopt 
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adopt it; after which we muſt endeavour 
to make him love 1t ; ; and muſt therefore 
exhibit it to him in its true colours, that 
is to ſay, equally beautiful and affecting, 
as it is uſeful and neceſſary. Hence, I 
have endeavoured as far as I was able to 
render all the works I' have hitherto pub- 
liſhed for children twelve or thirteen 
years old, and youths of more advanced 
age,.as amuſing and intereſting as poſſible. 
The nature of the preſent work required 
a very different method. It 1s intended 
as the foundation of a great and import- 
ant edifice, and all its merit ought to 
conſiſt in its ſolidity : for to the edifice 
itſelf, and not to its foundation, elegance 
and ornament properly belong. It ap- 
pears to me that the following pages con- 
tain nearly as much of theſe qualities as 
their intended uſe requires; and I believe 
there does not exiſt any book of the kind 
that could be more eaſily underſtood by a 
child fix or ſeven years old. At the ſame 
time it is true, that in theſe little compo- 
ſitions, a great number of words and 
things occur which a child of that age 
could not underſtand without explanation; 
but as it was not difficult to diſcover 
which were theſe, I have made a liſt of 
them, to which I have added clear and 
preciſe definitions, and theſe I have pre- 
fixed to the ee &c. from 

the 
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the words were extracted. What Lwould 
recommend therefore is, that as ſoon as 
the child can read pretty well, this volume, 
neatly bound and well gilt, be ſhewn to him, 


and that he be told it is extremely amuſ- 


ing, and ſhall be given to him as ſoon, as 


he can read well. When he has accom- 


pliſhed this, he will not fail to aſk for the 
pretty amuſing book that was promiſed him, 
upon which he ſhould be told, that he 
does not yet know his own language well 
enough to. underſtand a printed book :— 

but his inſtructor will offer to teach him 
more words in ſuch a manner as will not 
be irkſome to him, and will add that as 
ſoon as he has learnt them, he ſhall have 
the book“, which ſhall only be given him 
on this condition, as it would otherwiſe 


be totally uſeleſs. Upon this he may be 


taught the definitions in the following 
manner: at firit, a ſingle definition ſhould 
be read to him, and he ſhould be aſked 
whether he underſtands it? ſhould he fay 
yes, he may be aſked to repeat the ſenſe of 


- 


The Engliſh reader will readily perceive there 
is a duplieity in this mode of dealing, of which no 
example, however trifling, ſhould be practiſed with 
children, eſpecially at that tender age. The out- 
wuting a child cannot ſurely be. flattering to the 
vanity of any human being. A fairer and better 
mode will be to practiſe the child in the definitions 
of each dialogue; and then let him read che dia- 
logue.—7. g 
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it, not by heart in the terms expreſſed, 
but in whatever words he may chooſe ; in 
doing which he ſhould be aſſiſted, cor- 
reed, and encouraged ; and this may 
ſerve as a firſt leſſon. The next day he 
ſhould again be queſtioned relative to the 
fame definition, which if he remember, 
he may paſs on to a fecond, and ſo conti- 
nue. In this exerciſe two things are very 
eſſential, the fi ſt not to be in a hurry, 
but to render the leſſons agreeable to the 
children by making them ſhort; the ſe- 
cond, not to teach the child a ſingle defi- 
nition by heart, leſt he repeat it like a 
parrot without underſtanding it: an in- 
convenience to avoid which it would be 
well to vary the expreſſions I have uſed, 
giving him the ſenſe annexed to each of 
the definitions in other words. At firſt a 
child will be very timid and much em- 
barraſſed, when called upon to expreſs in 
his own words that of which he onl 
retains the ſenſe. But he ſhould be cre 
ed, encouraged, and praiſed ; nor ſhould 
any thing be neglected that can attach him 
to this exerciſe. 'Thus in the courſe of a 
fortuight the firſt difficulties being van- 
quiſhed, his leſſons will become agreeable 
and amuſing. 
I have endeavoured to inſert amon 

theſe definitions, a great number of mor 
principles, in order to prepare the _ 
| 0 
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of the child the better to underſtand the 


manner in which theſe principles are diſ- 
played in the dialogues and in the tale, ſo 
that theſe may form a courſe of moral in- 
ſtruction, to which the definitions ma 
ſerve as an introduction, and the detached 
thoughts as a ſummary extract. Were 
children and youth taught to read in this 
manner, the good effects of their applica- 
tion to books would be aſtoniſhingly en- 
creaſed. | 
Here it may be remarked, that there is 
a vaſt number of words which moſt young 
people thirteen years old and even up to 
fixteen” do not underſtand ; but which 
might be explained fo clearly as to be 
intelligible to a child but fix years old ; 
ſuch, for example, as indentification, 
| energumeni, acephalous, adage, aphoriſm, 
| gnome, gnomonics, hydrophobia, &c. &c. 
| It is ſtrange that ſo much pains ſhould 
| be taken to teach children a variety of 
knowledge that often proves uſeleſs, while 
they are left in total ignorance of above 
half their own language. I have myſelf, 
like all other inſtructors of children, too 
long fallen into this error during their 
earlieſt infancy; although I did not ſuffer 
that negle& to extend to their more ad- 
| voanced ages: for 1 have written for the 
J 


uſe of my pupils a collection, forming a 
tolerable ſized volume, intitled 4 New 


8 
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:Glofſary, or collection of words, not in com- 
mon uſe, for young perſons thirteen or four- 
teen years old; at the end of which is a 
vocabulary of old Gauliſn words ex- 
tremely neceſſary for underſtanding the 
ancient French Authors“. 

I am alſo of opinion, that what T have 
called viv voce extract is a very uſeful 
invention; and that this kind of exerciſe, 
if well: conducted, will unfold the intel- 
lectual faculties of a child in a quick and 
ſurpriſing manner without fatigue, and 
will not only give him a habit of think- 
ing accurately, but enable him to make 
written extracts in a very perfect manner 
as ſoon as he can write tolerably well. I 
have only given two examples of theſe 
vivd voce extracts, to avoid needleſsly en- 
«creaſing the ſize of the work: they will 
be found in the two firſt dialogues. 

In the laſt, which is intitled Children's 
Play, will be found a plan of ſtudy which 
will be the more uſeful, as it is extremely 
eaſy, while its ſubjec is of the higheſt 
importance, and as it will be found in 
fact to be mere children's play; and will 
encreaſe the pleaſure of their favourite 
amuſement. 

It is certainly a moſt eſſential part of 
= education 0 young perſons that they 

© © ſhould 


. This work is at preſent in manuſeripe; but T 
intend to print it: the arrangement is alphabJ.cical, 
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mould be inſtructed in every thing that 
regards the management of a family; and 
if it be attended to in a proper manner, 
this branch of knowledge will be found 
by no means incompatible with the ac- 
quiſition of talents and the cultivation of 
the mind; a union, however, which is 
extremely rare. But as there is nothing 
of abſtraction in this branch of know- 
ledge, it may and ought to form a part 
of the ſtudies of children; and the form I 
Have given to it will prevent it from inter- 
fering with any other ſtudy: for I have 
limited it to the hours of recreation; and 
the pupil having conſtantly played the 
game in the manner I have propoſed, and 
aving learnt by 1t many .other things 
which I have combined with it, will at 
twelve or thirteen years of age be an ex- 
cellent houſewite. This ſtudy being, as 
I have directed, purſued as an amuſement 
under the inſpection of a mother or go- 
verneſs, is free from the very great incon- 
veniences of a long apprenticeſhip, as it 
were, paſſed in a kitchen, which can only 
take place at fourteen or fifteen years of 
age; and which not only eſtabliſhes a 
communication and familiarity with the 
ſervants, and is very prejudicial to young 
people, but conſumes a very valuable 
portion of their time, which at that age 
ee 0 2 dought 
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ha 


ought to be employed in a very different 


manner. 


To the models of literary compoſitions, 


I have endeavoured to give ſufficient 


variety, and to adapt them ſo as to im- 


prove both the heart and the mind. They 


conſiſt of morals, compariſons, and refuta- 
tions*. Theſe models will be particularly 
uſeful in the German ſchools, where the 
pupils are made to write their compoſi— 
tions in French, and where the ſubject is 
left to the choice of the ſcholars even 
while they are but children, In theſe 
ſchools, when the pupils have written a 
page of inſignificant matter, their tutors 
do nothing more than corrett a few of the 
phraſes and the orthography. But even 
were theſe children taught compoſition in 
their native tongue, this mode of inſtruc- 
tion would be very inſufficient ; and there- 
fore {titl more ſo when confined to a 


foreign language. It ſeems ſcarcely con- 


ceivable that men ſhould negle& the im- 
portant and two, fold advantage of forming 
the minds.of children while teaching them 
the art of writing, eſpecially as it may be 
done, without occupying more. time, or 
making it a ſeparate object of application, 
5 | To 
Beſides theſe, Thave aſketch of a whole volume 
of compolitians for young people. This plan is 


| per. ety new, and will appear together with my 


new Gloſſary. 
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To render this branch of ſtudy truly pro- 
fitable in every point of view, the ſubje&s 
ought to be choſen by the tutors ll the 
age of fourteen. or fifteen: for what choice 
of ſubjects or what plan of compoſition 
can a child of eight or nine years be ſup- 
poſed to form? Beſides, he ought allo; 
after he has written his exerciſe, to be 
ſhewn the manner in which he ſhould 
have treated it, by letting him peruſe the 
models, as will be fully explained in an 
advertiſement prefixed to them. A ſimi- 
lar explanation. accompanies the new nie- 
thod for teaching children to draw. 

It is proper I ſhould obſerve that this 
volume is the reſult of a longer courfe of 
reflection and ſtudy than any of my for- 
mer works. 

It will be neceſſary to colds ſeven or 
eight months in teaching the pupil the de- 
finitions contained in this volume, pro- 
vided he is an acute child, and about à 
year if very dull. The book itfelf may 
be then given him, and will be read to ad- 
vantage“. 

This very ſimple method is attended 
with a vaſt number of advantages; it en- 

creaſes 


He ſhould at firſt be ſuffered to read it alone; 
after which he ſhould read it through with his tutor, 


with whom he fhould read it again after an intervał 
af. ſome months. 


Fa 
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creaſes the benefit of reading, makes the 
children fond of it, and accelerates the 
progreſs of their minds and the formation 
of their underſtanding. It gives them 
clear and accurate ideas of things, accuſ- 
toms them to exprels themſelves with ele- 
gance and preciſion. | | 
It may be ſaid that theſe lefſons of defi- 
nitions muſt be irkſome to children, and 
that it will be difficult to make them at- 
tend to them ſufficiently to derive any ad- 
vantage from them; but the contrary is 
the fact. All children have a ſtrong de- 
ſire to read alone: for it forms a kind of 
zrSin their lives, which their pride, ſelf- 
love, and curioſity combine to render ex- 
tremely intereſting. Hence, even the 
moſt inattentive and dulleſt children ſoon 
learn to read, although in fact, learning 
to read is very difficult and irkſome. But 
the having an object in view, and a 4 7 7 
deſire to accompliſh it, removes every dit- 
ficulty, and conſequently excites their 
emulation and curioſity to attain an object 
in which they are naturally intereſted : 
and if they be but encouraged and not fa- 
tigued with leflons of too great a length, 
[ repeat that theſe will be the moſt agree- 
able exerciſes they can practiſe at that ten- 
der age. 
A very ſimple reflection will evince the 
advantage of my method. What ſhould 
we 


— 
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e we think of a man who, wiſhing to learn 
4 any foreign language of which as yet he 
n knows but a very ſmall number of words, 
n ſhould fit down to read a book entirely 
. through without once referring to his die- 
I, tionary or aſking an explanation of a ſingle 
paſſage ? It will readily be allowed that he 
1— could not derive much advantage from 
d this mode of reading, although from his 
t- acquired knowledge and cultivated under- 
1 ſtanding he may often gueſs the ſenſe of 
is many words and phraſes which a child 
* would be unable to do. It may alſo be 
of | obſerved that the few words a child 1s 
f acquainted with are merely thoſe of fa- 
. miliar converſation and very different 
le from the ſtyle and language of books; 
n thus we conſtantly meet with female at- 
g tendants and other ſervants who, though 
it they ſpeak foreign languages fluently. and 
| well, would be unable to give a tolerable 
2 explanation of a ſingle page of a+ book. 
ir written in thoſe languages, though per- 
& haps a book the moſt adapted to their ge- 
* nius were it tranſlated into their own. 
a- When a child has read the preſent vo- 
h, lume in the manner pointed out, other 
e- books written for children may be put 
n- into his hands. But his tutor ſhould al- 
ways peruſe them firſt, extract the words 
ne he may imagine are new to the pupil, and. 
ld before ſuffering him to read the book teach 


ve him. 
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him leſſons of definition. This exercife 
ſhould be continued throughout the period 
of education; becauſe if a proper grada- 


tion is obfarved i in the choice of books, the 
neceſſity for that preparation will conti-- 
nue. But when the pupil 1s thirteen or 
fourteen years old, the definitions will be- 
come more intereſting, becauſe they will 
then be generally directed rather to thangs 
than words. 

I know that it requires a a degree of zeal 
and aſſiduity which few tutors and gover- 


neſſes poſſeſs, to purſue this plan to the 


extent I have pointed out ; but even ſhould 
Hey not carry it beyond the period of 


early infancy, {till it will produce the moſt 


important and ſtriking eee, to "Wer 
pupils. 


9 ID my new Gloflary, my only obje& i is to ſave 
the trouble of forming theſe definitions; for the 
ſame method muſt always be purſued ; namely, that 


of teaching definitions firſt, but always without ſut- 


tering them to be learnt by heart. 


* .. 


> ; 
DEFINITIONS 


. 


o INSTRUCTION. 8 


DEFINITIONS, o WORDS USED IN TEE 
. FOLLOWING PAGES. 


Defnition is an explanation of the mean- 
ing of a word, or a deſcription of any thing, 
by ſhewing what it is like and how it dif- 


fers from it. 


Dialogue is a converſation between two 
or more perſons. 
Piety is a religious diſpoſition or the 
performance of our duty to God, by loy- 
ing him and: obeying his commandments. 
Filial piety is the duty we. owe to our. fa- 
ther and mother, grandfather, grandmo- 
ther, &c. namely, to love and. reſpe& 
them, and to ſerve them. to the utmoſt of. 

Our power. 
Reverence. and veneration, ſignify a high 


deſpeA for thoſe whoſe virtues and good 


actions deſerve our, admiration. - 
| To honor any one, is to behave.to him in 
a reſpectful manner. | 

Juſtice. is nearly the ſame as equity or 
fairneſs, It conſiſts in giving to every: 
one what is his due, and acting towards. 
them as we have a right to expect them to 


act towards us. Thus we ought. never to; 


do them harm, but on the contrary all the. 


good we can. We ſhould. not be croſs or 


G3; 7 ill. 
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ill natured to them, . becauſe we expect 
them to be kind and good-natured to us ; 
we ſhould keep our promiſes to them be- 


. cauſe we expect them to keep theirs to us; 


nor ſhould- we accuſe them of faults they 
are not guilty of, becauſe fairneſs, equity, 


and juſtice require that they ſhould not 


act in that manner towards us. 


Contempt is the deſpiſing perſons or 


things that are mean and hurtful. But 


we ought not to deſpiſe them merely be- 


cauſe they are not quite agreeable to us; 
as for inſtance, becauſe they are ugly.— 


Mean behaviour conſiſts in little trick and 
- artifices, ſuch as telling lies and being 


deceitful, and is highly deſerving of con- 
Efeem is the oppoſite to contempt ; it 
is a kind of reſpec which we feel for thoſe 


whoſe conduct we approve. We ought | 
only to eſteem thoſe who are good and 


juſt. - 
Virtue is goodneſs, and conſiſts in bein 

juſt, ſincere, grateful, kind, charitable, 

Vice is the contrary to virtue; it con- 


fiſts. in doing thoſe things that are injuri- 


ous to others.. 

Gratitude is a ſenſe of duty to thoſe who 
have done us benefits, accompanied with 
a deſire to benefit them in return, eſpeci- 
ally to thoſe who give us inſtruction. It 
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is our duty to. forgive their faults, to avoid” 
ſpeaking ill of them; and, remembering 
all the kind things they have done for us, 
to endeavour to contribute to their happi- 
neſs as much as poſſible. 10 
; Jngratitude-is the contrary of oratitude. 
An ungrateful perſon is deſpiſed by every 
one. Every one avoids having _—_ ng ; | 
2 do with him. 
Keflection ſignifies thought, or the think- - 
% ing for ſome time on one thing or ſubject. 
5 We ſay people ſpeak without reflection or 
8 + inconſiderately, both whichſignify thought- 
Jleſsly, when hoy ſay any thing that is-not 
uſeful or neceſſary, or any thing that is 
uncivil and diſagreeable, becauſe we natu- 
rally ſuppoſe. that had they reffected they 
would not have ſaid it at all. We'ought 
"5 reflect before we do any thing, as well 
* we ſay any thing. To reflect or 
think a great deal, is the way to mou wiſe - 
arid to be highly eſteemed. 
Prudence conſiſts in not acting or ſpeak- | | 
ing without reflection. 
I inmportune, is to be e or 
to tele people by repeating the ſame 
- queſtion, or requeſt ſeveral times, or by 
frequently interrupting them when ſpeak. 
ing to others. 
. + Ridiculous ſignifies iefirring to be 
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ing to be what we are not, is both ridioul. 
ous and contemptible. | fel 
Manigfactory, a houſe, | workſhop; or or 
other place where any thing is nen 
needles, pins, ropes, e. 0 
Dejign ſignifies intention. It is alſo +. 
uſed to expreſs the outline of a drawing. 
Sentence is à number of words which to- 
gether expreſs ſome fact, convey informa- 
tion, or form a queſtion as, I have 
bought a noſegay; but if a part is omit- 
ted, as, I have bought a —, the ſen-, , 


tence is incomplete, it is no ſentence. wh 


Specimen is a ſample or pattern of any 


thing by which its appearance will bes: . 


known. It is generally uſed for a ſampſe 
of the productions of nature, or for an 
ample of any one's talents in drawmgs 
writing, writing, &c. as a ſmall piece 
off from any kind of cloth is called a pate 
tern, and a ſmall quantity of any arficie 
offered for ſale, a ſample. | | 

Metals are found in the earth . iy 

mixed with other ſubſtances. The metals 
are ſix in number: namely, gold, ers 

copper. tin, iron, and lead. 5 

ournal is a book in which are written 

the incidents of each day. It is a French 


Word, ſignifying daily. News-papers are 


called journals, becauſe they A — 
daily. | 


| NM icroſcope 


s * 


Microſcope is à machine fitted with 
glaſſes, ſo as to magnify ſmall objects and 
make them appear very large. | 

Polite ſignifies civil or ſtudious of the 


convenience and pleaſure of others. 
To poliſh is to make ſmooth by rub- 
bing. oF . * ! | Hi 


Admiration fignifies wonder combined 
with eſteem : for thoſe things which are 
wonderful, but not uſeful, are entitled to 
but little admiration. Thus, we admire a 
fine diamond chiefly for its beauty; but à 
cultivated mind will not admire it long, 
unleſs it appear to poſſefs more important 
uſes. Such a mind, however, will never 
ceaſe to admire the works of God, becauſe 
they are not only perfect, but each has 
ſome important uſe. We conſtantly ad- 
mire the heavens, the ſtars, the fields, 
fountains, groves, and fruit trees; in a 
word, all the beauties that decorate the 
face of nature: for theſe are truly admir- 
able. Fools admire perſons who are richl 
dreſſed in gold and ſilver, pearls, dia- 
monds, &c. but the wiſe admire good ac- 
tions and virtuous conduct. They do not 
- even admire talents when miſemployed 
and ſeparated from virtue: for vice is al- 
ways the greateſt of follie . 
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Deformed 


When the definitions are long, the whole 
ſhould firſt be read through, after which a part may 
be a 
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Defarmed ſignifies having a defect be” 
ſhape; as for- inſtance, a hump on the 


back ; it is a-misfortune, but not a fault. 
Deformed perſons appear diſagreeable at 
firſt ſight; but if they are kind and wor- 


thy people, we ſoon forget this defect, 


and would prefer living with them to liv- 


ing with the moſt beautiful perſon in the 
world who: is full of moral deformities, , 
ſuch as a bad temper, and other vices. | 
CLalumniator is one who falſely ſpeaks ill: 
of another: it is one of the moſt hateful 


4 


of crimes. 1 8 


Crime is doing a great injury to any 
one by violating our duty or ſome eltab-- 


liſhed law. | 


Epilepſy is a. disorder in which people 
are ſeized with fits and convulfions. This 


is alſo called the falling ſickneſs, becauſe - 
perſons affected with it are apt ſuddenly to 


fall down. , 
Humanity is compaſſion or ſympathy for 


thoſe who are afflicted with illneſs or miſ- 
fortunes. 1 5 


Abſurd, ſtrikingly contrary to reaſon or | 


fooliſh. i 
Sublime, worthy of very great admira- 
tion and eſteem. T 
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be repeated, and the remainder on a ſubſequent-- 


day. Thus they may be divided into as many ſen- 
tences as they contain queſtions. 


Frivolous 
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Frivolous, trifling, unimportant, uſeleſs, 
Rational, ſenſible, worthy perſons are ne- 
ver frivolous, or fond of frivolous objects. 
frivolous characters, or perſons who are 
attached to frivolous objects, are gener- 
ally contemptible. 

Infirmity, an illneſs or weakneſs of con- 
ſiderable duration in fome particular part 
of the body, as habitual lamengls,. deaf- 
neſs, &c. 

Agriculture is the art or ſclence of 
cultivating the earth, as ſowing, planting, 
plowing, &c. this is the moſt uſeful of al 
the arts, and when combined with a culti- \ 
vated mind, is highly honorable and 
praiſeworthy. 

Batany is the ſeience of plants. 

Ruined—to be ruined is to have loſt our 
whole fortune. If we are not economical, 
(if we do not avoid unneceſſary expences,) 
or if we are idle and careleſs, we may very 
ſoon be ruined by our own extravagance : 
or we may be ruined by unavoidable miſ- 
fortune: and then, if we have no know- 
ledge or talents, we may ſink into-poverty 

- and indigenee, and be deſtitute of food, 
clothes, and lodging; but with uſeful ta- 
lents and a good character we may eaſily 
obtain all theſe comforts, and even again | 
eaſily become rich. 

Character. To have a 1 character 
is to be thought pious, good, virtuous, 
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40 NEW METHOD 


and wiſe. It is impoſſible long to enjoy: 


a good character without deſerving it. 
Poverty and indigence are nearly the 


ſame: poverty is the being poor; indi- 
gence is the wanting the neceſſaries of life. 
Thoſe who have talents and induſtry, are 
ſecure from want; but ſtill we ought 
equally to compaſſionate the poor, for not 


having had the advantage of a good edu- 


cation or acquired talents, and for not 


5 3 learnt a trade: for this not being 


their fault, their ignorance becomes an 
additional motive to pity and relieve them. 
Impreſſion is the figure made by a ſeal: 


It alſo ſignifies an edition of a book, or 


the number of copies printed at one time. 
When applied to the mind, it ſignifies the 
idea or the feeling any thing cauſes in us. 

Sacred, any thing ſacred is that which 
deſerves the higheſt reſpect and venera- 
tion. It is generally uſed in a religious ſenfe: 


Sacrifice originally meant a part of any 


one's flock, corn, or other property, offered 


to God upon an altar. It is now uſed for vo- 


tuntarily-deſtroying any thing or-depriving 
ourſelves of it, whether for the ſake of ſome 
benefit toourſelves or to others: To be inca- 
pable of ſacrificing our inclinations for our 


oven advantage, is weak and cowardly; tobe 
unwilling to do ſo for others, is ſelfiſh and 


vicious. To ſpend all our money on toys 
and refuſe relief to the poor, is inhumane. 


We ought not to be gluttons, but ſhould: 
ſacrifice 


"uy F + 


| STRUCTION. 
1 þ 8 to have no po 


id in Whie 
8 governing itſelf. We are liable to ſe- 
veral kinds of ſuch commotjons or paſſions, 
as love, hatred, ambition; ( of the defire of 
_riſing'above others in the world *,) ava- 
tice, (or the loye of money,) envy, &c. 
which laſt is the woſt degrading and con- 
temptible of all. V. are ſaid to be in a 
paſſion when we ſuffer anger to fubdue 
dur reaſon. 
Opinion is the judgment, deciſion, fenti- 
ment, notion, or perſuaſion of the mind. 
All thęſe words applied to the mind, that 
is, to Hur thoughts, are nearly ſynoni- 
mous, that is, they ſignify nearly the lame. © 
Opinion implies want of proof; hen 
i it becomes certainty or knowledge. 
o form a juſt opinion, we ought” to be 
Now in our judgment, conſult with the 
| beſt informed perſons we know, and re- 
fle& a great deal. We ſhould not take uß 
an opinion lightly, except in mere triflegy, -! 
Bene ßcence is the doing good to others. 
At is active charity, which properly ſigni- 
fies beneyolence or general good-will— 
(though it is very commonly uſed for 


, five {ſmall donations which 2 called 


1 7 5 "Why: elms). 


| 75 Dr. Johnſon ſays CIOs is, Az dhe del of 
preferment of honor; 2. the defire.of any thing 
great or excellent. The — here PN” in- 
Sanden ambition.ä—- 7. * 5 
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alms). - Beneficence therefore, when it 
does not ſpring from oſtentation, but from 


benevolence, is ſuperior to mere well = 
withing. 1 
Senſation is nearly the ſame as feeling 15 
or perception by means of the ſenſes A ; 
ſenſation is the feeling excited in the mind * 
by what we fee or think of, as the plea- 
ſure we feel at ſeeing a good aQion. FA 
Poem, a metrical compoſition, that is, a 9 
ſtory written in verſe or lines of redular 1 
meaſure, that is, having a certain number i} 
of accented ſyllables diſpoſed in a certain 1 
manner; as. Ä Pf 
All nature is but art unknown to thee, -/ i 
All chance, direction which thou canſt not ſee ;- Ti 
All diſcord, harmony not underſtood, k 
All partial evil, univerſal good. Porz. 1 
Theſe lines are rhymes, or end alike; ; 
thoſe verſes that do not rhyme are called 
blank verſe; as | | : 
Good name, in man or woman, dear my Lord, E 
Is the immediate jewel of their ſouls. 
Who ſteals my purſe, ſteals traſh; tis ſomething, 
. nothing; ; l 
*T was nine, tis his, and has been ſlave to thou- þ 
ſands”: 1 
But he © 8 Mches from me my good name, | 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed, OTrxLLo, 1 
This book is written in proſe.— Tranſl. 6 


Siege 
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Siege of a town, is the attempting to 
take * by force, that is, by means of ſol- 
diers and cannon. The moſt famous ſiege 
ſpoken of in hiſtory, is that of Troy in 
Phrygia, by the Greeks, who could not 
take the town till the ſiege had laſted ten 
years ; after which it was taken and de- 
ſtroyed. 

Principle ſignifies a truth or maxim 
from which we begin or ſet out in arguing 
or thinking, as the baſis of our opinions 
and conduct. Religious principles are 
the principles founded in or relating to 
* belief of a God, and the expectation 

future rewards and puniſhments. Vir- 
55 principles are thoſe founded in or 
relating to a deſire of doing good to man- 
kind in general, and to our friends and re- 
Jations in particular, even ſhould it coſt us 
conſiderable ſacrifices to ſerve them. To 
have good principles, and act according 
to them, we ought to reflect a great deal 
on what is juſt and right, and conforma- 
ble to virtue and religion. 

Humble, modeſt, not proud, arrogant, 
or aſſuming. Thoſe who are proud, at- 
ſuming, and arrogant, are moreliable to be 
mortihed (vexed) and humiliated (ex- 
poſed to contempt by public reproof and 
contempt), than the humble. 

Materials are the matter or ſubſtances 
of which any thing is made. Wood, 
| | mY *- one; 


! 


* 


4 
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ſtone, bricks, lime, &c. are the materials 


| 
1 
N { of which houſes are built. flu 
N Skeich, a ſlight outline or rough draught th 
I of a drawing or painting. It is alſo ap- ric 
. plied to writing, as the ſketch of a work is rie 
the firſt rough imperfect plan of it. gr 
Savages, men who live in countries tor 
where they have few comforts or conve- de 
niencies, and little knowledge of the arts, lu: 
and can learn little or nothing by educa- 12 
tion. Civilization is the contrary to a ſa- ate 
vage life, and implies all the improvements op 
of poliſhed and refined manners. Moſt ot! 
ſavages are cruel to their enemies; and To 
hence the word ſavage is ſometimes uſed joi 
for cruelty, or to repreſent wild, unre- by 
ſtrained anger. | wh 
Dwarf, one who, being at the age of a ou 
man or woman, continues as ſmall as a w 
child. A dwarf is the contrary to a Giant, tio 
which ſignifies nothing more than a man ſuc 
of extraordinary ſize (that is, a man un- but 
commonly tall and big.) | to 
Oftentation; to do anything thraugh wh 
oſtentation, is to do it for the ſake of the out 
outward ſhow and appearance of fome vir- par 
tue, (or good quality,) in order to obtain of 
fame (or applauſe). When this however one 
is perceived to be the motive, it deprives ( 


us of all approbation both in the ſight of kn 
God and man. A truly good heart can- the 
not act from ſuch a motive 

| Luxury, 


— 
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Tuxuxry, unneceſſary expence in fuper- 
fluous pleaſures and amuſements, often of 
the moſt frivolous (or trifling) nature, as 
rich clothes, jewels, carriages, a great va- 
riety of diſhes, &. Thoſe who have a 
great ſhare of pride or are extravagantly 
fond of pleaſure, and have but little un- 
derſtanding, are generally addicted to 
luxury. | | 
Party, is a number of perſons confeder- 
ated (joined together) by agreeing in their 
opinions or deſigns, in oppoſition to ſome 
others confederated in a ſimilar manner. 
To form a party is to induce people ſo to 


join with us or ſpeak well of us, whether 


by means of money or intereſt. Thoſe 
who ſo act are called Partiſann. We 
ought to make friends and not pattiſans, 
which men only do through pride, ambi- 
tion, or vanity, and the praiſe obtained by 
ſuch unfair artifices is no proof of merit, 
but the contrary. True friends are only 
to be acquired by being virtuous. Thoſe 
who love us for our merit-alone, and with- 
out any artifice on our part, are not called 
partiſans. Party allo ſignifies a company 
of friends, a detachment of ſoldiers, or 
one of two opponents at law. 

Character is the opinion thoſe who 
know us form of us, and the deſcription 
they give of us, as whether we are honeſt, 

| - virtuous, 
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' virtuous, good-natured, &c. A bad cha- 


racter will prevent our ſucceeding in any- 
thing. A good character cannot be ac- 


quired without virtue. Reputation ſigni- 


hes a good character or the being eſteem- 
ed and honored. 

Hoſpitality is a diſpoſition to receive 
ſtrangers with kindneſs. It is a duty as 
well as a pleaſure. 

Ingenious ſignifies kkilfully contrived or 
invented. An ingenious man 1s one that 
has genius or (kill to invent, contrive, or 
write any thing new. 

Laborious; a laborious undertaking is 
one that requires much labour, A — 2 
rious man is one that labours much. It 


is applied both to bodily and to mental 
. labour, or intenſe thought and applica- 
tion. 


Activity is the doing anything with 


promptitude (readineſs), It is the con- 


trary to indolence. 

Colony, a number of perſons going from 
one country or place to ſettle (or live) in 
another. 

An Exotic plant is one that grows natu- 
rally in other countries, but not in our 
own originally. An Indigenous plant is 
one that grows naturally in our own 


country. 


Revenge is the 1 injuring thoſe who have 
injured us. It is alio uled for the defire of 
the 


— 
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the returning an injury, which is a vio- 
lation of our duty and obedience to God, 
who commands us to return good for evil. 
Vengeance is the puniſhment of crimes by 
a ſuperior power, generally not from mo- 
tives of paſſion. | 

Reſentment is a deep ſenſe of injuries, or 
the teeling very angry at thoſe who have 
injured us. But theſe religion commands 
us to forgive, that God may forgive us 
our ſins (or faults). 

A great mind is a mind that does not 
beſtow on trifles more attention than the 
deſerve, or ſuffer trifles to diſturb its tran- 
quillity or excite emotions of paſſion, but 
being equal to great objects, is chiefly: em- 
ployed about ſuch. A great mind is al- 
ways generous, and riſing above revenge, 
confers benefits even on enemies. It does 
not ſeek after fortune or money, and diſ- 
plays fortitude and courage in all circum- 
ſtances. To be ſaid to have a great mind 
is, if true, the greateſt of all praiſe. 

Inconſiſtency is an oppoſition or contra» 
diction between different parts of our con- 
duct, between our converſation and our 
actions, or between our profeſſions and 
our thoughts and feelings, which laſt is 
extremely baſe and contemptible; as when 


we ſpeak as if we had a ſtrong ſenſe of 


our duty, but do not act fo, and conſtant] 
violate it or do not ſerve thoſe we love. 
nia D Moderation 
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Moderation is the being free from allex- 
tremes, and more eſpecially from inordi- 
nate ambition, or the deſire of great riches 
and fortune, and the hey ſatisfied with 
our condition. It is nearly allied to equa- 
nimity, or that evenneſs of mind, temper, 
and diſpoſition which 4s neither elated nor 
deprefled-by.external circumſtances. It re- 
quires that we ſhould conſult our reaſon 
on all occaſions, and never ſuffer paſſion 
and violence to conquer and draw us aſide 
rom virtue. Without moderation we 
cannot be prudent or virtuous. 

Enthuſiaſm is eagerneſs and warmth in 
any pur fuit. Religious enthuſt aſm ſigni- 
fies a vain belief of private revelation from 
God to ourſelves, or a vain confidence of 
enjoying divine favour. We ſhould only 
feel or indulge enthuſiaſm in the purſuit of 
virtue, in the diſcharge of our duty, or in 
ſerving our friends. 

Intriguer is one who purſues an object 
by indirect or artful means and concealed 
plots and ſchemes. 

Miſenthropy is the hating all mankind, 
becauſe we have been greatly deceived, 
diſappointed, and injured by ſome indivi- 
duals, and the ſhunning ſociety, not thro? 
a taſte for ſolitude and retirement, but 
through permanent ill- humour and diſ- 
guſt. 12 ani 1 


Pedantry 
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Pedantry a deſire of ſhowing our know- 
ledge. All vanity 4s ridiculous, but this 
ſpecies of vanity is alſo irkſome and diſ- 


guſting. 
A deep fenſe is a h and laſting feel- 
ing. 
Inſipid ſignifies dul, unentertaining, 
taſteleſs. 


Probity is uprightneſs, or ri&t and uni- 
verſal . honeſty in all things, ſmall and 
2 It forbids our doing whatever we 

ould be aſhamed of, if told: it forbids 

our injuring ony one, our accepting of 
profit or taking any advantage that is not 
perfectly fair, and requires us to reſtore 
everything confided to us, as money, let- 
ters, goods, &c. to fulfil all our promiſes 
and engagements, to pay our debts at the 
time agreed on, to keep our word and the 
ſecrets entruſted us, to obey the laws of 
our country, to avoid liſtening to the con- 
verſations of thoſe who do not wiſ us to 
hear them, and to avoid reading letters we 
are not intended to ſee, which would be 
{till more baſe and diſhonourable if they 
belong to thoſe at whoſe houſe we are re- 
ceived, or who are beſtowing other favours 
on us. Diſhoneſty in reſpe& to money is 
. ſcarcely ever forgiven by mankind, or at 
leaſt it is not forgotten: for no reliance is 
placed in thoſe who have once ſhewn they 
are not uniformly honeſt, 


, D 2 Remorſe 
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Remorſe is grief for having been guilty 
of crimes. No riches or grandeur can 
.compenſate 1t. 

Delicacy of ſentiment is a virtuous atten» 
tion to the feelings of others ſo as to avoid 
giving them the lighteſt pain; it is the 
higheſt degree of politeneſs, and a virtue 
that will enſure the eſteem and love of 
every one: As it regards ourſelves, it is 

a ſimilar refinement of feeling, and a ſtrict 
and minute adherence to virtue even in 
13 appeal ANCES. ; 
be Abſence of mind is inattention to what is 
li ſaying or doing, as if we were really ab- 
ſent. 
Frankneſs is the ſame as openneſs, inge- 
nuouſneſs, and freedom from reſerve. It 


; 

: | 

conſiſts in not concealing the truth or our | 

thoughts and ſentiments. | 
* ” 

\ j 
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DIALOGUE I.“ 
, 
Between a mother and her daughter, a girl 
ix or ſeven years old—both ſitting at 
Wot ke. 


Child. 


Wy AT o'clock is it, mamma? 
Mother. Look at the dial. 
Ch. It is four o'clock. 

M. You ſee, my dear, you aſked me x 
uſeleſs queſtion, though it was agreed be- 
tween us that you ſhould never aſk any 
but ſuch as are either neceſlary or inſtuc- 
tive. | 

Ch. I did not think of the clock. 

M. Then you were not very deſirous to 
know what a clock it is. 

Ch. That is true, mamma, I only aſked 

+ for the ſake of ſpeaking. 
| | M. That 


4 
N 
* 


It is an error in books for very young chil- 
dren, to mimic their ſtyle. They are are incapable 
ot conſidering this as a beauty in compoſition ; the 
reader will therefore find but little more fimplicuy 

in the ſpeeches of the child than in thoſe of the mo- 
ther. Neither ought to riſe much above, or fink 
much below, pure andlimple language.—T.. 
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M. That is a bad habit and ſhould be 
avoided. 6 
Ch. Pray why, mamma? 

„M. Becauſe, when we ſpeak without 
reflection we are apt to ſay fooliſh things, 
which are at beſt ufeleſs, and frequently 
impertinent; as for inſtance, when your 


little brother yeſterday aſked a lady who 
came to ſee me, why der noſe was ſo large 


and ſo red. 

Ch. Ha! ha! ba! that was very im- 
pertinent indeed; but Paul is only four 
years old. 

M. But you are ſix. 

Ch. And therefore I did not aſk i imper- 
tinent queſtions, I only aſk uſeleſs ones. 

M. But you muſt leave off that alſo : 
for I muſt repeat to you, that thoſe who 
ſpeak without reflection, whether they be 


old or young, are apt to. ſpeak fooliſhly 


and impertinently, though they may not 
ſay what is quite ſo rude as the * of 
your brother Paul. 

Ch. Well, mamma, forgive me this 
time, and I will endeavour not to ſpeak 


any more without reflection, and to aſk 


none but uſeful queſtions. 


M. But even this is not enough; we 


ſhould only aſk queſtions of. thoſe who 
take an intereſt in our welfare, and who 
are able to anſwer them ſatisfactorily: for 
inſtance, your maid Sophia loves you; 

| but 


nn 4 By — — — — 
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but if you aſk her queſtions about hiſtory 
or geography, ſhe could not anſwer you 
ſhe could only ſay ſhe is ignorant of theſe 
ſubjects, which perhaps ſhe would be 
aſhamed to conteſs; and thus the queſtions 
would be at once uſeleſs,” inconſidera:e, 
and 1mproper. | | 

Ch. But ſuppoſe I had aſxed Mr, Mer- 
ville a queſtion in geography: 

M. Mr. Merville underſtands geogra- 
phy perfectly well; but you have only 
ſeen him twice, and then he did not take 
any particular notice of you; nor has he 
any ſtrong motive to feel an intereſt in 
your education. kf 

Ch. That is true, mamma; and I think 
you ſay we ought only to aſk queſtions of 
thoſe who love us; and therefore I ought 
not to aſk any of Mr. Merville ; but if 


people are good-natured, I ſhould think: 


they would anſwer any queſtion they are: 
aſked. | 


M. Certainly, and ſo would Mr. Mer-- 
ville: but he will only do it through po- 


liteneſs; we ought not to tax people's po- 


liteneſs too far, becauſe if we do, we are 


unpolite ourſelves. Whenever you aſk 
me a uſeful queſtion, I have great pleaſure 
in anſwering it, as | love to give you in- 


\ Formation ; but a ſtranger has not the» 


ſame pleaſurez.and therefore your quel- 
tions may be troubleſome to him. 


iS ; 10 


Ch., Well, 
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Ch. Well, mamma, I will remember it 


next time. 


M. But this is not all. Even when you 
aſk thoſe who love you quſtions, you muſt 
watch a convenient opportunity, otherwiſe 
you will be very troubleſome: for in- 
ſtance, when I have company with me, or 
am engaged in converfation, if you in- 
terrupted me with queſtions that are not 
abſolutely neceſſary, it would be very 
troubleſome, and very fooliſh. 

Ch. Oh! certainly, mamma; I ought to 
keep all my queſtions till we are alone, as 
we are now. | 

M. Or if I were writing or reading, 
you ought not to interrupt me. 

Ch. You will ſee, mamma, that I ſhall 
remember all you have told me. 

M. Now then it is my turn to aſk you 
a queſtion. Do you know what it is to 
make an extract from a book ? 

Ch. Oh! yes, mamma, I always fee 
you do it when you have been reading. 

M. Well, and what is it I do? 

Ch. Why, I fancy, mamma, you copy 
the book out. _ 

M. That would be both tedious and 
uſeleſs, as I have the book itſelf. 

Ch. And yet, mamma, I have ſeen yo 
copy whole pages. | SH 

M. That may be; but I never copied 
out a whale book. Can you gueſs now 

| what 


1 
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what it is to make an extract from a 
book ? 


Ch, It muſt be copying; part of it, but 


not the whole. 


M. Yow are right ; but for what pur- 
pole do you ſuppoſe I do it? 

Ch. I do not know, mamma. 

M. Try to find it out yourſelf: do you 
ſuppoſe I have not ſome reaſon for chooſing 


the part I copy, or that I copy any part 


that comes firſt. ? 


Ch. That is the way Sophia copies in 
order to learn to ſpell. 


M. Yes, that is called copying, and not 


extracting. As I know how to ſpell, I. 


do not copy for that purpoſe, but to ex- 
tract; and do you. think I do this without 
chooſing the paſlage I copy? 

Ch. No, mamma; L ſuppoſe you do 
chooſe it. 

NM. And bon L chooſe it? 

Ch. I do not know. 

M. But you know that I read the book 
before I copy any part of it, and in moſt 
books ſome parts pleaſe while others are: 
leſs intereſting, or even. deſerve our diſ- 


approbation. 


"cs. Well, I ſuppoſe you copy the parts- 
that pleaſe you. 

M. And as I read none but good books,, 
the parts that pleaſe me are very inſtruc- 
tive. 


D-3' Ch: Then. 
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Ch. Then I ſuppoſe you copy theſe in- 
ſtructive parts. 

M. juſt ſo: that is what is meant by 
making extracts; and now gueſs what 1s. 
the uſe of it. | 

Ch. Not to forget thoſe inſtructive things 
I ſuppoſe. 

M, Certainly, becauſe I can turn to 
them again, and read them over whenever 
I pleaſe in my extract. book; whereas it 
would be difficult to refer to them among 
a heap of large printed books ; where 
perhaps I could not find the page! ie 

without reading a volume. 

Ch. When 1 can write, I will OY ex- 
tracts too. | 

M. It is impoſſible to read to advan- 
tage without doing ſo; but it ts difficult 
to extract a book well. 

Ch. Why ſo, mamma? 

M. Becauſe, firſt of all, you ala know 
how to chooſe the parts you extract, and 
ſecondly, I do not always copy when I 
extract. 

Ch. What do you then ? 

- M. Inſtead of copying word for word, 
I often only take the ſenſe, or only write 
the faQts, leaving out a great many of the 
words. 

Ch. I do not underſtand you, mamma. 

M. Take this book and read this pal- 


Age. Bos 
: Ch, (reading). 


"20 
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Ch. Creading.) * A Swediſh ſchool- 
maſter, named Olaüs Wedel, being ex- 
tremely poor, married a rich widow, Who 
owed a. good deal of money, and had 
two children by a former marriage. We- 
del, who was a man of talents, and bore 
an excellent character, managed his wife's 
affairs with great ſkill, paid off all her 
debts, embarked in conſiderable under- 
takings, all which ſucceeded; and thus 
conſiderably augmented the fortune of his 
wife, who was thereby enabled to pur- 

chaſe various eſtates and fine gardens, 
which Wedel cultivated himſelf. He 
loved the children of his wife as much as 
if they had been his own, took pleaſure 
in inſtructing them, and gave them an 
excellent education. At the expiration 
of twenty-five years, his wife died; when 
by the laws of the country, all ber pro- 
perty belonged to the children of the for- 
mer marriage, and Wedel was only al- 
lowed ſuch a penſion as would ſupport 
him decently. But his wife's children 
ſaid, that what Wedel had given them 
was infinitely more precious than riches 
themſelves, and that they conſidered him 
as a father, and therefore left him the full 
enjoyment of the whole fortune for his 
life : nor would they even acrept of pen- 
ſions, becauſe the inſtruction and talents 
they had received. from: Wedel enabled 
them. 
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them to purſue a life of honourable in- 


duſtry and to obtain places, that would 
amply maintain them.“ Collection of re- 


markable Incidents from the Hiſtory of Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden. 
Ch. Theſe were very good children, 


mamma, and very grateful. 


M. Yes, my dear; give me my writing 
caſe, and I will extract it. 

Ch. Here it is, mamma. 

M. (having writien) Heark ye, my 
child; I will read you my extract: (Reads) 
* A poor Swediſh ſchoolmaſter, named 
Olaus Wedel, married a rich widow, who 
however owed a great deal of money, and 
bad two children by a former huſband. 
Wedel ſettled the affairs of his wife, paid 
her debts, greatly encreaſed her fortune, 
and completely educated the children, 
After twenty-five years, the wife died. 
All the property now belonged to the 
children; but in gratitude to their bene- 
factor, they left Wedel in the full enjoy- 
ment of it for life, not even reſerving the 
ſmalleſt penſion for themſelves, being de- 
termined to live on the produce of their 
own labour.” 

Ch. What you have written, mamma, 
is much fhorter than what is in the book. 

M. And yet you perceive I have in- 
Terted every thing that is eſſential, though 
Ichave omitted the leaſt important words 

and 
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and things; and this is what is called 
giving the ſenſe of a ſtory or a book, 
without copying it exactly; in a word, it 
is called extracting. 

Cb. I underſtand you, it is only 
the moſt important part that ſhould be 
written. 

M. And this moſt important part con- 
ſiſts in inſtructive, affecting, or virtuous 
actions. 

Ch. The moſt 1 important part of what we: 
have read, 15 the gratitude of the children. 
ny Certainly ; becauſe that is an affect- 
ing and virtuous action. 

_ Ch. Now I know what it is to extract, 
and if I could but write, I could do it too. 

M. Writing is unneceſſary. You may 
do it without if you pleaſe. 


Ch. What by dictating to ſomebody 


elle, who would write for me ? 


M. No; in another way ſtill—by 
talking. 


Ch. By talking? that i droll. 

M. Yes, by talking: for inſtance, we 
have juſt had a long converſation; now do 
you try to remember the ſubſtance of it, 
and tell me; and thus you will extract 
our converſation. 

Ch. That will be very difficult. 


M. Not at all; for we both have me- 
mories to aſſiſt us. 


Ch. You 
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Ch. You will help me then, my dear: 
mamma? 

M. Certainly, my dear. 

Ch. What were we talking of at firſt? 

M. We were talking, of aſking queſ- 
tions. 

Ch. Oh! I remember. 

M. What did I ſay about them? 

Ch. That ought not to ſpeak without 
reflection; — that I ſhould only aſk ne- 
ceſſary or uſeful queſtions—and that I 
ſhould only aſk them of thoſe who love- 
me, and who are able to anſwer them —- 
and— 

M. Very well; very well indeed. 

Ch. And then that I muſt chooſe a pro- 
per time to aſk queſtions, and not inter-- 
rupt people when they are reading or 
talking. 

M. Extremely well; indeed. 

Ch. And after that we talked about 
extracts, and you told me, mamma, that 


extracting is — 


M. Extracting is abridging, or relating 
in a few words, whether in writing or 
converſation? the ſubſtance or moſt im- 

portant 


* This certainly 1 is not the preciſe ſenſe 'of ex- 
tracting either in French or Engliſh ; but the au- 


thor introduces a new term, extraits de vive voix, or 


vi va voce extradcts : ſhe ſeems therefore to have 


intended an innovation in the language which qught: 


to be explained, —T, 


* * » 
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We 
— 2 5 — 
* 


portant part of what we have read or 
heard. 

Ch. And then, mamma, you. told me 
the ſtory of Wedel. 

M. What was the ſtory about? 

Ch. It was about the gratitude of 
the children he brought up; and then, 
mamma, you told me to extract our con- 
verſation. 

M. Which you have juſt done ex- 
tremely well. 

Ch. I am very glad of it, mamma; pray 
let me extract all our converſations. 

M. With all my heart. 

Ch.. It is very entertaining, and will 
make me liſten with much more attention, 
that I may extract them the better. 

M. Nothing can be fſo- improving to 
your language, and in a very ſhort time it 
will 'give you an habitual. acuteneſs of 
mind. | 

Ch. And then, mamma, you can read 
me ſome little ſtories, and I will extract 
them immediately after. 

M. It is a very good idea: we will begin 
to- morrow. 
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64 NEW METHOD I 
DIALOGUE Il. 
Sitting at Work as before. 


Ch. On, mamma, I have broken my: 
needle. 


M. I will give you another, my dear, 
preſently. 


Ch. hw. mamma, what are needles. 
made of ? | 

M. Try and gueſs, my dear. 

Ch. I cannot gueſs, mamma. 

M. Vou know all the metals? 

Ch. Yes, mamma. I have ſpecimens'of: 
them in the little box you gave me. 

M. Well, are needles then made of- 
wood, ſtone, „ 140h 
| Ch. Oh, no! I know they are made of 
metal ; bur what metal is it? | 
_ 2 Before you aſk queſtions, always 
endeavour to gueſs what you want to. 
know. You will find it very entertain- 
ing. 

655. Well, let me ſee; a needle is made 
of ſome metal, not ſilver, for that is: 
whiter; nor gold, for that is yellow; nor- 
copper, for that too is of a different co- 
lour; well, mamma, it muſt be iron. 
M. very well... 


Ch. But, mama, iron is not ſo ſmooth,, 


and belidgghf bend 5 
M. But 
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M. But it has been poliſhed, and the 
metal prepared in a particular manner; 
after which it is not called iron, but ſteel. 
Thus ſteel is iron made brittle, and can 
be poliſhed much ſmoother than iron. 

Ch. Then a needle is made of ſteel ; 
now, mamma, let me gueſs how it is 
made. | 

M. That is impoſſible ; but we will go 
ſome day to a manufactory, where you 
will ſee then made. It will be very 
amuſing ! | 

Ch. 1 ſhould like to know how every 
thing is made that we uſe. 

M. Youare right; for ignorance is dif- 
graceful, but knowledge i is highly enter- 
taining and very honourable to thoſe who. 
poſſeſs it. 

Ch. Pray, mamma, let me look at your 
needles. 

* There, my dear, take my needle- 
caſe. 

Ch. Oh! dear, what little ones theſe are! 
how pretty and delicate they look! the 
people who made them myſt ſurely be very 
clever! 

M. Do you e the little ivory 
chariot we ſaw at the fair, drawn by a flea 
that was faſtened to it with a golden 
chain? 

Ch. Yes, Mamma, it was very pretty 


indeed, 
NM. I have 
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M. T have read in a German book of a 
man, named Oſwald Nerlinger, who made 
a cup of a pepper corn, in which were 
contained twelve hundred other cups. 

Ch. Oh, dear mamma, how ſmall theſe 
cups muſt have been. 

M. But that is not all; the edge of each 
cup was gilt. 

Ch. Oh! how I ſhould have liked to 
ſee them ! 

M. You are right, my dear, in admiring 
what is ſkilful, and deſiring to know how 
every thing is done; but there are many 
other things more worthy of your admira- 
tion ; eſpecially as theſe cups could not-be- 
very uſeful, 

Ch. And pray, mamma, what are they ? 

M. (riſing) I will explain ſome of 
them to you preſently. 

Ch. What do you want, mamma ? 

M. To get the microſcope which papa 
brought up ſtairs this morning. 

Ch. Fam glad of it: for I like to look 
through the microſcope. 

M. This is an excellent one, and mag- 
nifies prodigiouſſy. I will put the ſmalleſt 
of my needles into it; but ſee firſt how 
fine and ſmall it is, and how ſmooth its 
poliſh. Now look at it through the glaſs. 
What do you ſee ? 

Ch, Oh dear, mamma, how large it 
looks, and how very rough! 


M. And: 
4 


Wo 
= 
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M. And does it not ſeem full of holes 
too? 

Ch. Yes, mamma; it wehe like a great 
coarſe bar of iron. How can it be? 

M. All the roughneſs that you ſee 
really exiſts in the needle; but our eyes 
are not formed to perceive it without the 
aſſiſtance of a glaſs. 

' Ch. The man who made it would be 
quite aſhamed of it were he to look at it 
through the microſcope. 

M. Take away the needle, and I wilt 
put in ſomething elſe, 

Ch. And what is that, mamma ? 

M. The ſting ef a bee. 

Ch. Oh, .how pretty and how ſmall "4 
Is, and how ſmooth and ſhining it ſeems, 
though I know that through the mieroſ- 
cope it will look as rough as poſſible! 

M. There, I have put it in; look at it. 

Ch. ( looking ) Oh, how ſtrange, mam» 
ma ! | 

M. What is Bratige, my dear? 

Ch. It is magnified like the needle, but 
is not at all rough; of the contrary, it is 
as ſmooth as before ; ; and though the 
needle ſeemed to have no point, this ſting 
has a point as fine as a hair. How is this, 
mamma ? 

M. Becauſe he who made the ſting is 
much more ſkilful than he who made the 


needle. 
Ch. Who. 
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Ch. Who was that, mamma ? 
M. He that made the heavens, the ſtars, 


the earth, the trees, and every living crea- 
ture. 


Cb. Then God made it! 

M. Certainly; did not God make the 
bees, and every other animal ? 

Ch. Yes, mamma. 

M. Well, as God made the bees, he 
made this ſting ; ; and that is the reaſon it 
appears ſo much better workmanſhip than 
a needle ; becauſe a needle is made by a 
man. But let us go on with our microſ- 
cope.—Here is a piece of very fine linen, 


put it under the glaſs—How does it look ? 


Ch. It looks Jike a great, coarſe, ill- 
made, unequal net. | 
NM. Look at this beautiful piece of lace, 
ſee what fine work it is. | 

Ch. Oh! this ſurely will be pretty even 
in the microſcope ; let me ſee. - 

M. Well, my dear. 

Ch. Oh, how horrible—it looky as if it 
were made of great rough hairs, full of 
holes of different ſizes, and all put together 
awry. 

M. Becauſe that too is the work of 

n. 

h. Well, mamma, — now let us look 
at ſome work of God. 

M. Do you know what this is? 

Che 


822 G6. 
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Ch. Yes, mamma ; it is the caſe of a 
filk worm. | 

M. See how fine and ſmooth the threads 
of which it is formed appear: — ſee if they 
will look rough and uneven through the 
microſcope. 

Ch. Oh, no; they are as regular as can 
be; the ſhell is quite ſmooth and ſhining, 
and the threads lie as regular as poſſible. 

M. That too 1s the work of God. Let 
us look at ſomething elſe.— What is here 
upon this paper? 

Ch. Little dots, and round ſpots made 
with ink. 

M. And they all look perfectly round, 
do they not ? 

Ch. Oh, yes, mamma, quite round. 

M. They are made with the greateſt 
care, but look at them through the mi- 
croſcope. 

Ch>Phey are as irregular and as uneven 

as poſſible; the edges are quite rough, 
and they are not at all round. 
M. Take them away, and let us look 
at another work of God. Here is the 
wing of a butterfly, which you ſee is 
adorned with little round ſpots, put it 
under the glaſs.— What do you fee ? 

Cb. The ſame I ſaw without the glaſs, 
except, that it is much larger. 

M. The fpots then are as round as be- 
fore, not misſhapen and rough, like the 


ink ſpots. 
Ch. Not 
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Ch. Not at all, mamma; they a are quite 
perfect.— Oh! how beautiful are the works 
of God! 

M. They are therefore highly worthy 
of being ſtudied. 

Ch. Yes, mamma; and I will always 
do as we have done now ; I will compare 
them with the works of men. 


M. Then you will always find the works 


of men. full of imperfections. But the 
wiſer you grow, the more perfect will you 
find the works of God. This will con- 
vince you that God equally deſerves our 
admiration and our love: and that men 
ſhould be humble and modeſt, fince they 
cannot make any thing perfectly beautiful, 
or perfectly regular, and their fineſt works 
are full of faults and imperfections. 


I am now obliged to go out to pay a 


viſit, but before we part, extract our con- 

verſation as you did yeſterday. © 
Ch. With all my heart, mamma. It 
aroſe entirely from my breaking my 
needle ; and you told me that needles 
were made of ſteel, and that ſteel is iron 
made brittle and then we looked at a 
very ſmall needle through the microſcope, 
where it appeared very rough, and with- 
out a point; but the ſting of a bee con- 
tinued as ſmooth and as finely pointed as 
it was before. And then you explained 
to me the reaſon; which was, that bone 

| _ 
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and their ſtings are made by God, but 
needles by men. 

AM. Very well, my dear. And then we 
.compared ſeveral works of God with thoſe 
of men, 

Ch. And the works of men aways ap- 
peared full of defects, but the works of 
God perfect. 5 

M. And what reflection did I make 
upon this? 

Cb. That we ought to admire the works 
of God, and to be humble. 

M. We alſo agreed that we ought to 
ſtudy the works of God and thoſe of men, 
and then compare them together; and that 
this would be highly entertaining and 
amuſing. But in-order to ſtudy the works 
of men, we ought to ſee a great many 
manufactories, and learn to draw and 
paint, and many other things; and in 
order to ſtudy the works of God, it is ne- 
ceſſary to learn botany and natural hiſ- 
tory. 

Gb, Well, mamma, 1 will learn all theſe 
things. 

M. 1 hope ſo, becauſe you are attentive, 
and love inſtructive converſation. Good 
night, my dear child, you will be gone to 
bed before I return. 

Ch. But you will come and kiſs me 
when I am in bed, mamma, 

M. I ould be afraid of waking you. 
0 | Ch, Well, 


— 
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Ch. Well, mamma, then I will kiſs you 
and go to ſleep again ;—but at what time 


ſhall we ſet off to-morrow morning for the 


country ? 
M. At eight o'clock. 

Ch. And ſhall we ſleep at an inn? 

M. Yes, one night. 

Ch. I am glad of that, for I never ſlept 
at an inn in my life. | 


DIALOGUE Ill. 
In a Room at an Inn on the Road. 


M. Go, my dear child, and tell your 
nurſery maid, who 1s in the next room, to 
go down ſtairs and aſk the landlady if any 
one lodges in the room under us : for I 
always aſk that queſtion when I arrive at 
an inn, eſpecially if I ſleep there. 

Ch. And why fo, mamma; 

M. I will tell you when you come back. 

Ch. (returning) Mamma, Betty did not 
go down ſtairs, for ſhe knows already that 
there is a ſick lady in that room, who has 
been confined to her bed above a week. 

M. 1 am ſorry for it. Well, can you 
gueſs my reaſon for inquiring ?. 

Ch. No, mamma. © 

M. Conſider a little, my dear child, 


Ch, Perhaps 
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Ch. Perhaps you thought there might 
be ſome ſick perſon there, and wiſhed to 
know it; that we might not make a noiſe. 
* But even were the /perſon who. 
lodges there not ill, \would bid making * 
a noiſe, becauſe travellers are ſometimes 
much fatigued, and therefore go to bed 
very early. But conſider how much wore 
attention is due to a woman who is taken. 
ill, and; has been confined a week to her 
bed—What are you doing, my dear? 

Ch. Taking off my ſhoes, mamma, that 
I may. not make a noiſe. | 

- M. You do * will take off mine 
alla. 

Ch. You fay; mamma, that the wine at 8 
inns is bad and unwholeſome. This ſick 
woman perhaps has none, and you have 
two bottles ECO 

M. I thank you for the hint. Go and 
tell Betty to carry them to the ſick per- 
ſon's room, and give them to the nurſe; 
go, my dear. 

05. ( retarninge=after going out on tip- 
toe) I have been ſo long, mamma, becauſe ]. 
I went down ſtairs with Betty. We tapped 
very gently at the door, and offered the 
wine to a woman who opened it; and 
though ſhe refuſed it at firſt, we forced 
her to accept it: for ſhe; acknowledged 5 


her miſtreſs had none, and withed for it 
very much, 


E M. But 


. 
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M. But we that are well can eafily do 


—_—_— 
Ch. Or even if we drink the bad wine 


of the inn, it will give us pleaſure to 
think that this poor woman has better. 


But pray, mamma, have you ever been 
ill at an Inn? | 
M. Yes, ' once, 'my dear, above two 
months, and I expected to have died. 
Ch. And was any body lodged over 
your room WY 
M. No; but in the next chamber, which 
was only ſeparated by a thin partition, were 
a young man and his wife, who were come 
to ſtay three months in the ſame town, 
and reſided at the inn during the whole 
time. 9 
Ch. But they did not diſturb you with 
any noiſe, mamma ? | 
M. Quite the contrary. They kept up 
à continual riot. ; 
«Ch. Is it poſſible ? 
M. And yet they knew I was very ill 
in the adjoining room, but they thought 
very little about me, and every morning as 
they roſe, ſang as loud as poſſible, and 
'talked louder than any people I ever heard. 
As they went out however immediately 
after dinner to go to the play, and ſup 


with their friends, I had ſome reſt in the 
courſe of the day: but when they re- 
turned, which was always very late, often 


an 
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in the middle of the night, the noiſe was 
renewed with ſo Ae violence, that I 
ſhould have been very much incommoded 
by it, had I been in perfect health. But 
being ſo extremely ill, theſe continual 
ſhocks almoſt brought me to death's door. 

Ch. Oh, dear mamma ! 

M. And at length I was removed almoſt 
in a dying ſtate to another apartment. 

Ch. Theſe travellers were very naughty 
people. c 

M. They were giddy, thoughtleſs peo- 
ple, who acted without reflection. 

Ch. But yet, if they had kind hearts 
they would be afraid of hurting you by 
their continual noiſe. . 

M. They were ſo much taken up with 
their pleaſures, they did not even think 
about me. Had they known how much 
they injured me, perhaps they would not 
have been ſo inhuman ; but yet their 
thoughtleſneſs and inattention were the 
cauſe of my being ſo ill; and had I died 
they would have been anſwerable to God 
for my death. Such are the conſequences 
of ading without reflection, and of pay- 
ing no regard to the fituation and necel- 
ſities of others. — 

Ch. How ſhocking ! a | 

M. Every one abhors murderers ; but 
it is poſſible to cauſe people's death by our 
thoughtleſneſs, as well as by our malice. 

22 Ch. Surely 
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Cb. Surely theſe travellers were as bad 


as murderers, ſince they might have cauſed 


your death. | 
M. It is true, however they had no 
ſuch intention; but they were equally 


blameworthy; becauſe by a little attention 


and with a very little trouble, they might 
have prevented my illneſs; for the thought- 
leſneſs and inattention that are injurious to 


our neighbours are highly vicious and 


criminal. 

Thus if we unjuſtly give pain, or treat 
people with injuſtice, we may thereby 
injure their health, and at length even 
cauſe their death. 

Ch. Then we ought to be very careful 
how we behave. 

M. Yes, a huſband, by behaving ill to 
his wife, may cauſe her to die of a broken 
heart; and naughty diſobedient children 
are ſuch an affliction to their parents, 
that 

Ch. Oh! ſay r no more, mamma! will 
always be good, and obedient, and atten- 
tive. 

AM. 1 know you will, my dear, becauſe 
you are humble and kind hearted ; and 
therefore, inſtead of ſhortening my life, 
you will contribute to my happineſs and 
comfort. Go on, dear child, and be 
always good, and hu mble, and attentive ; 
accultom yourſelf in all thing3 to facri- 


face 
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fice your pleaſures to others, and to re- 
ſtrain and deprive yourſelf of things you 
may wiſh for, if you can thereby contri- 
bute to the health or ſatisfaction even of 
indifferent perſons : for by this you will 
acquire a habit of humanity, which you 
would otherwiſe very frequently violate. 
1 muſt tell you alſo that calumniators may 
fometimes prove murderers. 

Ch. Certainly ;- becauſe the ſtories they 
tell may give people great pain and vex- 
ation. 

M. And this deſtroys health, and con- 
ſequently ſhortens life. 
| ©: But every ons that is good * is 
not thoughtlels, muſt ſurely hate ca- 
lamany. | 

M. What you fay is perfectly juſt ; for 
none but the wicked, the ignorant, or the 
thoughtleſs, can be-calumniators. 


DIALOGUE IV. 
Walking in a Garden. 


M. War is the matter, my dear 
you ſeem quite melancholy ? 


Ch. Lam FR of the death of Mrs. 
Leary. 


M. You 
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M, You ſcarcely knew her, you have 
only ſeen her twice. 


+ Ch. Yes, mamma, but I ſaw her laſt 


night in perfect health and ſpirits; and 
this morning all at once ſhe is dead. 

M. That is called ſudden death, and is 
very common. I have ſeen ſeveral people 
die in this manner. I was once preſent in 
a large circle of company, who were play- 
ing at cards; when a lady *, who appear- 
ed in high health and ſpirits and had been 
talking And laughing with great galety, 
' ſuddenly ſank upon her cards. She was 
alked what ſhe looked at ſo attentively, 
but ſhe made no anſwer—for ſhe was 
dead! 

Ch. Oh! dear mamma, how ſad. 

M. A gentleman of my acquaintance 

died nearly in the ſame manner f. He 


was dreſſing to go out; and having called 


for water to waſh his hands, fell down 
dead as he was wiping them! 

Ch. Oh! dear, how dreadful. 

M. Why ſo? 

Ch. Dear mamma, when one thinks 
that everybody elſe may die in the ſame 
manner, and ſo one may loſe all one's 
triends— 


2 . That 
The Marquiſe de Polignac. 
The Marquis de Conflans, 


% 
m 
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NM. That i is a very ſad thought indeed; 
and yet death is nothing more than ab- 
fence. 


Ch. Abſence! but when people die we. 


never ſee them more. 


N. It is true we do not ſee them i in this : 
world; but we. ſhall all meet again in 


heaven if we are good; and then we ſhall 
never part any more: for we ſhall live for 


ever and be always happy. This thought 
ſhould prevent us from being afraid of 


death; though I confeſs it is very natural 
to be afflicted at loſing thoſe we love; but 


even then, we ought to conſole ourſelves: 


by reflecting that we ſhall meet again. 


Ch. That is true, mamma; and yet 1 
ſhould be frightened were I to ſee ee 


die, even that I do not know. 
M. As for me, I am only frightened at 
ſeeing thoſe die whole — in life has 


been vicious. Death is terrible to the 


wicked, becauſe God will puniſh. them; 
but thoſe who have always been good and 
_ virtuous, I conſider as happy when they 

die, becauſe they will go to heaven and. 
enjoy endleſs happineſs. <1; 


Ch. Then, mamma, if we are good wes 


ought to wiſh to die. 

M. By no means, we ought not to with. 
for anything that is contrary to the will of 
God, As long as he permits us to live,, 
we ought only to ſtudy to make the 8 
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uſe of our lives; that is, to benefit every 
one we can, and to do all the good in our 
power: for the more good we do to man- 
kind, the more happy we ſhall be after 
death: hence we ſhould+ wiſh to live as 
long as poſſible, that we may ſtill add, to 

the number of our good actions: but at 
the ſame time we ought not to fear death: 
for we ought to ſubmit to the will of God 
in all things. 

Ch. I have heard, mamma, of people 
Killing themſelves, and have-been: told it 
is a crime. 

M. Certainiy, a great crime; it is de- 
ſerting one's relations and friends, and re- 
fuſing to diſcharge the duties we owe to 
them and to mankind in general; it is 
alſo acting contrary to the will of God, 
who would have granted us a longer life. 

Ch. Thoſe cho commit this crime then 
do not love God. 

M. No; for it is a violation of the 
piety we owe him. 

Ch. Then Why do people kill themſelves? 
M. Becauſe they have not the courage 
to bear misfortunes with patience. Bo- 
ſides ſuch people cannot be virtuous; and 
therefore have no conſolation under miſ- 
fortunes : whereas the virtuous endure 
them with fortitude and reſignation to the 
will of God, knowing he will neward them 
for their patience in another Hife. 

DIALOGUE 


— 


al GORTEhH WAY 8 
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DIALOGUE v. 


"CB, Do you know, - mamma, that; poor 
we” Dobſon is not to go live with the 
lady who promiſed to hire ber to be her 
fervant? 

M. Ves; but ſhe is coming to live 
with me, though Ido not want a ſervant 
at preſent; becauſe the poor girl could 
not get a place. I would have taken her 
indeed, were it only through compaſſion; 
but I thought i it my duty, becauſe one of 
my family was the cauſe of her misfortune.- 

Ch. And who was FRG mamma? 

M. Sophy.-. -. 

Ch. How did it happen? 

M. You know Betty came here for a 
few days, fix-weeks ago, to do ſome work: 
for me. 

Ch. Les, mamma. | 
M. And you remember that one Gay, 
as ſhe was at work, ſhe was taken ill with 
convullions, and fainted away. 1 1 
b: Yes, mamma, and Sophy wenk; and 
told every body ſhe had an epilepſy ;,and- 
I remember, mamma, you coded Sophy 
for ſaying ſo. 

M. And do you remember the reaſon 
why I ſcolded her ? | 2 
; 3. Ch. Yes, 
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Ch. Yes, mamma, you ſaid that as he | 
was no phyſician, ſhe might be miſtaken, 
as there are other nervous diſorders which 
reſemble the epilepſy. You told her too 
that ſhe ought to have informed you of 
her opinion in private, and not to have 
told every body; becauſe Betty's being 
fappoſed d to have the epilepſy might pre- 
vent her getting a place, e ſhe had 
not that diſorder. | 

M. You ſee now that I was right; 
ſince the lady refuſes to take her, merely 
becauſe what Sophy ſaid has been repeat- 
ed to her.- 


Ch. But the doctor, who has ſince ſeen 


her faint away again in the ſame way, 
ſays it is not that diſorder. 


M. True; nor has the ever had it. 


Ch. Well, then, the phyſician ſhould 
tell the EK fo. 


M. He has told her ; but ſhe was pre- 


judiced before; and is till of Opinion, not- 


withſtanding all that has been ſaid, that 
the firſt attack was the epilepſy. Sophy 


alſo went to her to explain the mistake, 
and aſſure her the fault was her own ; but 
all was in vain. This ſhews, my dear, 
_ that is very eaſy to injure” people without 


tending it; but afterwards when we 
perceive and repaſit of our error, it is 
very difficult and pften impoſſible to re- 
pair the evil we have done. 
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Ch. But Sophy is a good girl, mamma. 
M. Yes, but ſhe is very young, and 
ſhould ſhe not correct her faults, will be 
a very dangerous and injurious neighbour: 
for though-ſhe has naturally a good heart, 
ſhe is too thoughtleſs, and a ſad goſſip. 
+ Ch. What is a goſſip, mamma? 


Al. One who prattles and talks a great 
deal about other people, and things that 
do not concern them; and repeats every 


thing ſhe hears, very often with additions 
and exaggerations. Thus they do a great 


deal of miſchief, and very often injure 


people without knowing or intending it. 


Ch. Then it is a very bad thing to be a 


» 


goſlip. $150] f 
M. Quite - contemptible.. They often 
make people quarrel without ſufficient 
reaſon, and without. foreſeeing that they 
ſhall do ſo. People do not eaſily perceive 
whether a goſſip acts from ignorance, ill- 
will, mere idleneſs of mind, or a habit of 
perpetually talking, They are therefore 
hated as well as deſpiſed. | 


Ch. Well, mamma, I. will endeavour - 


to talk little. un 


A. That is a müch betten ndit⸗ MA: 


to prevent your falling into ſo: odious a 


vice, I will⸗give you ſome rules for bu 


conduct in this reſpect. Firſt, you ſhould 
never talk of yourſelf except to your dear- 
alt friends, that is to ſay, to two or thres 


people- 
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people at moſt, and to them only when 
you want to aſk their advice. Secondly, 
never relate the ſtories you hear of what 
other people do, though you may relate 
anything you read that is'inftruftive-and 
intereſting. But you muſt never talk 
even to your friends of what happens in 
other families, or of what you have ſeen or 
heard. The third rule is, that you ſhould 
never aſk queſtions about other people's 
affairs, or what is done in other families; 
and if any ane talks: of them to von, make 
them no anſwer. 

Cb. But if Tonly talk of. myſelf, T-can+ 
not injure any body. 

M. No ; but talking of ourſelves: ge· 
nerally ariſes from vanity, and gives us a 
habit of trifling converſation, which will 
at * make pole of us. 


DIALOGUE VL. 


| Ch. Pray, mamma, what is fortitude-? 
M. In women, my dear, itis little more 
than patience. and reſignation to the will 
of God. 4 

Cb. How ſo, mamma? 

M. Becauſe, as We 3 dhing. 
that happens is conformable to bis will 


keg 
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we patiently ſubmit to it: for complaints 
and lamentations will not relieve our miſ- 
fortunes. For inſtance, if we have the 
head-ache, much complaining will not 
cure us; if therefore we have Priitude or 
patience, we bear it in ſilence. Fortitude 
alſo makes us humane and kind to others, 
for it diſpoſes us to aſſiſt the unfortunate 
without regretting the 16ſs of what we 
give away, and to attend on the ſick with- 
out fear of catching their diſorders. It 
will. even induce us to injure our -.] n 
health, in order to do good to others 
Thus, you perceive, fortitude! is a-, moſt 
important virtue. 

Ch. And, are thoſe who have not forti- 
tude deſtitute of theſe good qualities: 

M. Certainly; and yet the want of for- 


titude generally ariſes from a bad educa- 
tion. Ihave known women who ſeemed 
very cowardly, and who notwithſtanding 


had a great deal. of humanity, But then 


they were cowardly on triffing, and cou- 


rageous on more important, occaſions. | 
Ch. But Harriet always ſcreams twice 
whenever it thunders; firſt when it light- 


ens, and afterwards when ſhe hears the 


thunder- clap; and then ſhe hides her 558 
between her knees. 


M. But Harriet is only four years eld: 
1 better, ſhe would not do 2 
ca 
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you will improve very much and very faſt; 2 
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becauſe ſcreaming or hiding her face can- 
not prevent the thunder or lightning; all 


theſe Walen actions are n and ab- 
ſurd. 


* 


DIALOGUE VII. 


Ch. ThE book ** gave me, mammaz- 
is very-amuſing; I love reading dearly. 

M. I am glad of it. Reading is the 
molt uſeful of all amuſements, provided: 
you only read good books. 

Ch. Are not all books good that in- 
ſtruct us ? 

M. Ves; every book that n us 
wiſer and better, and teaches us how to 
conduct ourſelves; but it is not ſufficient” 
to love them and read them with pleaſure, 
we muſt follow the good advice they con- 
tain. Do you remember this when Jou 
read? 

Ch. Not always, mamma. | 

M. Then you might as well not read 
at all. You muſt endeavour, my. dear, to 
acquire a very excellent habit, by which 


E mean that you ſhould reſove to practiſe : 
vhenever you can, and that immediately 
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if poſſible, all the virtuous: actions you 
read of. 


"Ch. Yes, mamma, I will. 


M. That is the way to improve by | 


reading: for what is the uſe of admiri 
a good action if we do notimitate it? The 
wicked themſelves admire virtue: for all 
men eſteem what is univerſally beneficial, 
but ſuch men adnure it without practiſ- 
ing it. 

05. Well, mamma, I will not only ad- 
mire good ations, but practiſe them as 


much as Ican. Lread yeſterday of a child 


who thought of a very pretty way of, * 
ing good to a poor woman. 

M. Tell me that ſtory ? 

Cb. It was a little girl, whoſe name was 
Jenny, who had a great many preſents at 


Chriſtmas and on her birth-day, of toys, 


dolls, and pieces of gauze and ſilk to 
make new dreſſes for them, when the firſt 
ſhould be worn out; but on a ſudden ſhe 
became ſo careful, that ſhe ſurprized eve 
one. (You will know the reaſon preſently, 
She had ſo many play-things, and many 2 
them alike, that ſhe put ſome of them by 
and did not play with them at all.. 


ſides this ſhe took the greateſt care . 


to break or ſpoil. any of thoſe ſhe played 
With, but was always making new clothes 
for her dolls; and when Chriſtmas or her 
birth. day were come, ſhe had no play- 

" 
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things at all, excepting a few little things 
that were broken or ſpoiled. But do you 
know, mamma, what ſhe did with them? 
that is the moſt charming part of the 
ſtory. 
M. Well, what did ſhe ds? 
Cb. She gave them to a poor old wo- 
man who gained herlivelitiood by ſelling: 
them; always taking care to give away 
the new ones that were like thoſe ſhe had 
kept locked up. The good woman hav- 
ing ſold the play things, waited patiently 
for others till Chtiſtmnas, when' Jenny gave 
her ſome more, putting her old. dolls in 
the new dreſſes ſhe had made: and as they 
were very pretty and had new clothes on, 
the poor woman 02D rag: for a very good: 
Pee. 
M. But the dolls were old, were they 
not? 
Ch: Ves, mamma, but in their new 
clothes they ſeemed quite neWw. 
M. Then their foreheads, cheeks, arms, 
and noſes, were not broken, 1 ſuppofe. 
Ch, Oh, mamma, I underſtand yu. 
Tod: mean that T We break tlie 28 
my dolls. 
M. And then you loſe moſt 91 the 
pieces of your wor „and ſpoil'or r. 
the reſt. 
Ch. Beraufe Taid: not think of doing as 
Jenny has done. 


4 


= NI. But: 
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with you that it was a charming idea.— 
This Jenny will certainly make a very 
amiable woman, ſince ſhe begins ſo young 
to be clever, mduſtrious, careful, and 
charitable 2. 


Ch. Mamma, I ſhould like to imitate 


this good action, and for that purpoſe will 
be very careful. I will not nn. 
nor break the noſes of my dolls. 

M. I do not doubt it, becauſe you are 
a good child; and as you intend to de- 


vote your play:thi ings to good actions, _ 


will not ſpoil them. ; 

Ch. Oh! I wy take ſo much care of 
them — But then, mamma, you muſt find 
me out ſome poor woman to help. 

M. I will take care of that; and as 1 
would wiſh to contribute towards: this 
good action, if people do not give you 
two play-things of a ſort, I will give you 
ſome money to carry to the poor woman, 
and beſides ſome of my own work for her 
to ſell; ſome pincuſſiions, little houſe- 

Nr 


* knew a ſociety of * ladies at Berlin, 
Who for feveral months devoted all their leifure 
time to dreſſing a gregt number of dall, which 
they afterwards ſold, giving the prof ts to ſome or- 

Phan children, whom they thus extricated from the 

eateſt miſery. Thyenious ifduſtry becomes the 

ublimeſt of — when thus employed in allevi- 


| ntingimizlortune, 


89 
M. But to return to your ſtory, L agree 
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wives, and ſtraw mats; and beſides I will 
often help to work for your dolls: for 
nothing can be childiſh or trifling that 
relieves the poor. 

Ch. When ſhall we begin, mots? 

M. To-day if you pleaſe. . ' 1 

Ch. But, alas! I have no doll that I 
can dreſs, for they are all broken. 

M. Then I will ſend and buy two with- 
out clothes, and we will dreſs them. 

Ch. Dear mamma, how good you are. 

M. You will now perceive how blame- 
worthy it is to be careleſs and thoughtleſs, 
and loſe and break everything, ſince the 
very things you deſtroy might ſupport a 
number of poor people, as Jenny's old 
play- things procured this poor woman 
bread. 

Cb. But you, mamma, loſe nothing; 
not even your old gloves, and the ſeals of 
the letters you receive. 

M. The old gloves. are ſold to N 
Who make glue of them, and the ſeals, to- 
gether with thoſe given me by my friends, 
make two or three ſacks full at the end off 
the year. I give them all to a poor wo- 
man who tells me ſhe gets above 20s. 
a-year by them. Thus if in a town like 
Paris or London, five hundred perſons did 
the ſame, it would form a charitable fund 
of Fool. a. year, without coſting any one a 


ſingle farthing. 
Gh, Now- 


- ; * 
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Ch. Now I know all this, mamma, I 
will take care not to loſe even a pin. 

M. And you promiſe always to make 
the ſame ufe of what you read as we 
talked of, that is, to imitate whatever you 
admire, as you will now this ſtory of 
Jenny. 

Ch. Oh yes, mamma. 

M. And when you are a little older, 
you muit alſo endeaveur to think of good 
actions yourſelf. I know. a perſon who 
made a rule of refleQting for halt an hour 
every morning, when ſhe roſe, on the good 
actions the might have it in her power to 
perform during the day, and often very 
charming ideas that were totally new oc- 
_ curred to her. 

Ch. I will endeavour to accuſtor wy- 
ſelf to do that alſo. 

M. You will do very well, wat aſſure 
you, you will find. a great. pleaſure in it. 
I adviſe you alſo to reflect on it ſometimes 
when you are taking a walk. 

Ch. Yes, mamma, I will think on it 
from this day. 


DIALOGUE 
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DIALOGUE vm. 


M. Wz1.,/ did you endeavour as you 
walked yeſterday to think of ſome good 


— action! ? 


Cb. Yes, mamma, 1 reflected a great 


| deal, and invented a great many things, 


ut l bad a great deal of . 
M. How 7 


Cb. Becauſe, at arſe only thought vf 


"things that a child could not do: for 
either I was too little to do what I thought 
of, or not ſtrong enough, or too ignorant; 
and this made me envy grown up people, 
who are very happy in being able to do 
much good, while poo Intle children 
cannot. | ” 

M. Every one, however; mußt be bappy 
who does as much as ſhe can. But tell 
me all your thoughts on this ſubje&, for I 
am very much intereſted in them. 

Ch. Well, mamma, as ſoon as I ſet out 
to walk, I began to reflect and a to my- 
ſelf, I have no money, I have nothing to 
give away, and therefore muſt not think 
of giving preſents ; I muſt think of ſome 
other good action, and then ſeveral ideas 
came into my head; but as I told you be- 
tore, they were not in the power of a child; 


9 , 


and this made me quite melancholy, and 
1 did not know. what to think of. But 
juſt at this time as we came out of the 
wood, and were going to walk on the 
banks of the river, we ſaw alittle girl with 
a baſket on her back full of branches of 
trees, and holding in her hand a baſket 
full of large ſtones ſhe had been gathering 
by the river ſide. I aſked her, what ſhe 
intended to do with them? and ſhe told me 


ſhe was going to lay them down all the 


way. from the bridge to her mother's door, 
which was at the extremity of the village ; 
becauſe in rainy weather the road was ex- 
tremely muddy and bad, and ſo ſhe wiſhed 
to make a road for her mother to walk 
on. Upon this I offered to carry the baſ- 
ket for her, as ſhe was very much fatigued 
with the load ſhe had on her back. The 


baſket was too heavy; ſo Fanny, who, 


with us, carried it; and by way of con- 
tributing my ſhare, I carried two of the 
ſtones. In this manner we accompanied 
the little girl home, and aſſiſted her to lay 
down the ſtones: but it will require twenty 
or thirty more baſkets tull to finiſh the 
road, and ſo 1 thbught I, would eve 


morning, when 1 went a walking, gather 


ſtones in a littie baſket, and as I returned 
lay them Cown to tinith the road. 

AT, bat is a very good thought, but it 
will take a great mauy Journies to Perg 


Ch. I 
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Ch. I know it will not be finiſhed in a 
day, but I will go on till I have done; it 
will at leaſt ſave the little girl fome trou- 
_ | 
M. I am glad you are fo thoughtful. 

Ch. Another thought came into my 
head too, mamma; it was to ſow ſome 
ſeeds of uſeful plants in the country, or to 
plant ſome trees; cherry-trees, for in- 
ſtance, for that is very 6a. 

M. I have done ſo very often, and it is 
very charming amuſement at your age: 
for It, as I hope, you will live to be ninety 
years old, you will by that.time have 
adorned the earth with a whole foreſt of 
fruit trees, and a great many fields of 
flowers. 

Ch. And theſe are good actions, mam- 
ma: for trees are very uſeful. They give 
ſhade as well as fruit, and furniſh us with 
firewood to warm us, and for many other 
uſes; and plants are uſeful for medicine. 

M. And for many other purpoſes. Some 


of them furniſh us with many beautiful 


colours; others are good to eat; and 
ſome feed the herds and flocks giving us 
milk, and butcher's meat; how happy 
then will you be when you are ninety 


years old, and think of the conſequences 


of theſe good actions! 


Ch. Ves, mamma; and for that reaſon 


I ſhould wiſh to live a long time. 


M. Then 


- 
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M. Then you perceive how blamewor- 
thy are they who kill themſelves ; ſince by 
continuing to live they might do ſo much 
good, and perform ſuch innumerable good 
actions without even giving any thing 
away, or depriving themlelves of a ſingle 
enjoyment. 
Ch. Well, mamma, I will throw away 
no more ſeeds nor cherry-ſtones. 
M. We ſhould neither loſe nor waſte 
any thing, nor neglect a ſingle opportu- 
nity of doing good. q 
Ch. 1 thought too, mamma, of going 
every day, if you will permit me, to read 
to Mrs. Herbert, who cannot go out of 
her room, becauſe ſhe is bed-ridden : - for 
I know you often read religious books to 
her. 
MM. That you may do; ; and I will give 
you books to read to her. She will be 

the more thankful tor the attention, as the 
idea is your own, for there 1s much leſs 
merit in acting well when it ariſes from 
the advice of others, than when it 1s the 
dictate of your own mind. 

Ch. In future then, mamma, I will 
always refle& alone on what good I can 
do. 

M. That is the way to be truly good 
and amiable. 

Ch. And I will begin to ſow and plant 
to-morrow, 

| M. But 
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M. But what will you ſow ? 

Ch. Oh, all the ſeeds I can get. 

M. That would be giving yourſelf ufe. 
leſs trouble, unleſs you know, how and 
when to ſow; it is an art you muſt learn, 

Ch. Can I do nothing uſeful then with- 
out learning ſomething firſt? 

M. No; and therefore it is that igno- 
rance is diſgraceful : for it deprives us of 
almolt every opportunity of being uſeful 
to our fellow. creatures. 

Ch. J am forry for it. Then I cannot 
begin to ſow fo ſoon ? 

M. Goto-morrow and aſk the gardener, 
and he will tell you what you may ſow and 
plant at this ſeaſon of the year, and teach 
you how you mult proceed: and fo by 
learning a little every morning, you may 
ſoon begin. Meanwhile you will be learn- 
ing agriculture, which is the moſt amuſing 
and the moſt uſeful of all the arts. 

Ch. Oh! I will go and learn of him to- 
morrow morning, mamma, for I have a 
great defire of knowledge that I may be- 
come uſeſul to others. 

M. It depends on yourſelf alone, there- 
fore loſe no time nor omit. any opportu- 
nity of learning any thing. Thus in time 
you will have real Knowledge. 


* 
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Ch. Wir | is renown, mamma? I read 
this expreſſion in an almanac. 

M. It means to be much ſpoken of, 
and with great reſpe& on account of ſome 
good actions we have done, and which 
are known to the world. * 

Ch. And what is a hero? 

M. A man who has acquired Tenown 
by his courageous actions. 

Ch. Renown then is a fine thing ? 

M. Yes; it is deſirable to be eſteemed . 
by men for, the good actions the world 
know us to have performed ; but it is ſtill 
better to have performed good actions in 
ſecret ; for they are more pleaſing to God. 

Cb. Then it is eaſy to be renowned; for 
we have only to do good, and tell every 
body of it. : 

M. By no means ; for to acquire re- 
nown, we mult be med But one who 
boaſts of the good he does, is deſpiſed and 
contemned; and whatever good actions he 
may perform, he is ſuppoſed to have acted 
for no other end: and therefore, inſtead 
ol acquiring renown, he will only be ri- 
diculed for his vanity and oftentation. 

Ch. That is very juſt, mamma. I per- 
ceive, then, that we ought only'to do good 
| P actions 
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ations from goodneſs of heart, and af. 
terwards theſe actions are found out by 
chance, | 

M. It generally 8 ſo, ſooner or 

later, both with good and bad actions: 
for ſuch is the will of God; that thewir- 
tuous may be rewarded with renown, and 
the wicked covered with ſhame. _ 
, Ch. Excepting to you and pappa, then, 
from whom I ought to conceal nothing, I 
will not ſpeak of any good actions I may 
do; but there are ſome good actions one 
cannot conceal. 

M. Certainly: but if it be impoſſible 
to perform them ſecretly, we cannot be ac- 
cuſed of vanity ; and then we acquire re- 
nown by them. Remember, therefore, that 
without- virtue and modeſty it cannot be 
acquired, and that although it is a fine 
thing to be renowned, it is infinitely bet- 
ter our actions ſhould ſpring entirely from 
the ä of our n 
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222 


Ch. Matitea, you told me we ought 
only to eſteem what is uſeful] to others: I 
can underſtand that it is uſeful to learn to 
read, or to be acquainted with hiſtory and 


geography, 


— 
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weography, and many other ſciences; but 
I learn ſeveral things which ſeen to me 
quite uſeleſs. - 

M. And what are they? If 

Ch. Drawing, muſic, and dancing. 

M. It is true that as theſe things im- 
prove neither your mind nor your heart, 
they are leis important than reading or 
hiſtory: and therefore you employ much 
leis. time upoh them. They are, in fact, 
merely agreeable- accompliſhments, but 
yet not wholly uſeleſs. | 

Ch. How ſo, mamma ? BY 

M. We cannot always be reading, writ- 
ing, or purſuing other ſerious employ- 

ments; and to grown-up perſons drawing 
and mufic are the moſt amuſing recrea- 
tions, They. are their play-work. But 
drawing is alſo very uſeful in a great . 
kinds of needle-work, and eſpecially in 
embroidery. Beſides, drawing and paint 
ing, when carried to perfection, are by no 


means trifling arts. In botany, which is a 


very uſeful and entertaining ſcience; paint- 
ing is neceflary to the repreſentation of 
flowers: and hiſtory-painters commemo- 
rate not only virtuous actions, but the 


heroes who perform them. Landſeape- 


painters contribute to enforce domeſtic 
virtues: for they remind the inhabitants 
of gilded palaces, that peace and happi- 
nels belong to rural retirement, and that 
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the amuſements of the country alone ne- 
ver cloy us. In ſhort, theſe agreeable 
accompliſhments are very pleaſing in com- 
pany, where they afford us a variety of 
entertainment; and it is by no means 


uſeleſs to give pleaſure to our families and 


friends: beſides, as we know not the 


events of ſuturity, and may have the miſ- 


fortune to loſe all our property, theſe 
talents may then become highly uſeful to 
us; for it is very praiſeworthy to live by 
our own induſtry: and thoſe who have no 
fortune may live independently (or with- 
out being ſupported by others) if they are 


{ſkilled in muſic or drawing. You know 


that ſeveral oh the French emigrants have 
loſt all their property, yet thoſe who poſe 
Tels theſe talents have been able to ſubſiſt 
comfortably. Some of them give leſſons 
in various accompliſhments; others have 
obtained lucrative employ ments; and 
others have lived by their writings and 
other works; while thoſe who were igno- 


rant and deſtitute of talents, have fallen 


into the loweſt poverty and indigence. 
Cb. But would not knowledge alone 


be ſufficient to maintain them: 
M. In many caſes it might: but it is 
more difficult, and requires a longer time 
to acquite reputation and renown for ſci- 
ence, than to publith our accompliſhments, 
which are; ſoon talked of. . 
| 888 OINC 
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ſome days to ſhew a vaſt extent of reading 
and of ſcience; whereas we can prove in 
a quarter of an hour that we can paint 
well or play upon the harp: and when we 

are in want of money, theſe talents will 
procure it immediately. But if we unite 
theſe accompliſhments with extenſive 

knowledge, we are then „ of all 
poſſible reſources. 1. } 

Ch, Well, mamma, I will learn to Fr 
and play the harp as faſt as I can, ſince 
you have ſhewn'r me how very uſeful vo 

may be. 

M. Tell me, my dear, when we go out 
to take a long walk, do we not take 
cautions in caſe it ſhould turn out bad 

weather? n 

Ch. Ves, mamma; we carry Wann "IP | 
cloaks, and ſometimes proviſions.” 

M. Well; that is what we call prudence; 
and ſuch ought to be our conduct in life. 
As in fine weather, we ſay, it may poſ- 

-/fibly rain, or turn out cold; and there- 
fore take with us what will be uſetul in 
that caſe; fo, though we be rich at pre- 
ſent, we know not that we always ſhall be 
ſo ; and therefore prudence bids us ac- 
quire ſuch talents as will ſecure us * 
povertx. 

Ch. Surely all this is very uſeful, mam- 
ma; but what is the uſe of dancing ? & 

M. Dancing 
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M. Dancing is of uſe for the TT 


non and improvement of our health: for 

it is ſurely very uſeful to be in good health 
and ſpirits; and theſe advantages depend 
on 1 nen and a Bood 
anger. 4 N. 

Ch. What! does a gbd remper make 
people i in good health? 

M. Can you doubt it; ſince we have 
already ſaid, that grief and vexation deſ- 
troys it, and may Kill people? If we are 
continually peeviſn and il-humoured ; 
cry for trifles, and are always diſcontented; 
we muſt ſurely be very unhappy, and ſut- 
fer a great deal ot grief and vexation. 

[h. That is true. ö 

M. Well, theſe vexations are extremely 
euere to the health, and are the cauſe 

very ſad diſorders: you perceive, there- 
fore, that you cannot enjoy perfect health, 
or be beloved by every body, morons you 
Set ha of all theſe ſaults. ot 


— 


+ DIALOGUE, XI. 
Children s Play. 
M, Winch of all the amuſements you 
play at are you moſt fond of? 


Ch. Tam moſt e with playing 
at madame. | 
M. You 


— 
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M. You are right; it is the prettieſt of 
all games; fo much fo; that it is imitated 
dy grown up people, and is their ou. 
rite amuſement. 

Ch. How ſo, mamma? 

M. Plays; of which we are ſo fond, are 
N elſe than a game at madame. 

Ch. Indeed! mamma. 

M. Certainly ! what do you do when 
you play at madame ? 

Cb. We take other names than our 
own, and ſuppoſe ourſelves to be other 
perſons: I am the mother, Harriet is my 
daughter, and my little brother is an 
errand- boy. 

M. Very well; that is juſt the fond as 
a play; for there people take ſuppoſed 
names, and nne imaginary charac- 
ters. 
Cb. But a play is much finer than 2 
game at madame. 

M. Not at all, if the game de well 
play ed. | 
Cb. Youare MIR mamma. | 

M. No; I affure you I know nothing 
more agreeable or ingenious than this 
game, if people know how to play it well. 

Ch. Then, mamma, why did Joo not 
teach us how to play it properly? 

M. Becauſe you were-too young. | 

Ch. C laughing. Too young to play 
at madame | 

"1 M. Yes; 
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M. Yes; it is a very amuſing dae; 


but to play it properly, one of the. perſons 


ſhould know how to write and ene 
(or cypher.) „ $A2Ms 
Ch. I cannot write 3 yet, Amma; ; 
but Sally, who is eight years and a half 
old, can write and cypher very well. 
. Then ſhe ſhall be the cook, and I 


will teach you all the rules of the game. 


Cb. On, dear mamma! I am quite 
impatient to know them !—but I ſhall ſtill 
be the mother, ſhall I not? 

M. Yes, my dear; but, if y ou N 
write, that would be ſtill 3 19110 

Ch. 1 ſhall do that ſoon, mamma. 

M. Vou ſhould alſo be able to leu. 
late; 18. will help you.. 


M. Firſt of all then, there muſt be 2 
mother or miſtreſs of the family. 

Cb. That is I. | 

M. And the dolls are the . 1 

Cb. My doll and Sally's are my children. 

M. When there are little boys they are 
the maſters and geren, ; dat theſes are 


not _ | 

Cb. We have an ad. bom. | 

M. It is a pity; he is not. . elſe 
he might be the maſter to teach hiſtory 


or geography. 2 1e. 
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Ch. Yes, mamma, it is a great pity; for 
that muſt be charming: but he N our 
errands. 

M. And then you muſt have a cook. 
Ch. Oh! we are all cooks. 

M. One of you, however, muſt. be 
called cook. 

Ch. That muſt be Sally. 

M. Theſe are all the W Mas that 
are neceſſary. 

Ch. But how! is.it played ? 

M. Does not the play conſiſt in imitat- | 
ing what happens in a tamily ? 

Ch; Yes, mamma. 

M. Then, to- play it well, you a 
imitate every. thing that is done exactly. 

Ch. Well, that i is juſt. what' we do. 

M. But you do it very imperte&ly. I 
will tell you. how I have ſeen it played by 
fome very clever children, between ten 
and twelve years old. They begin by 
ſuppoſing it to be morning; and the miſ- 
treſs having juſt riſen, calls her cook, 
who may be either a girl or a 7 1 if he: 
can write and calculate. 

Cb. Well, mamma, ours will be a girl. 

M. Then the cook brings her book of 
houſe-expences, and reads the accounts * 
the day before. 

Ch. She makes believe. to a; 4 


| ne? 70 
1273 M. By 
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_ M. By no means: ſhe reads a real ac- 
j count, which contains the particulars of a 
4 — dinner for five or ſix perſons, and then 
4 of the ſupper, with the pee of every 
article, ; © 4 BW} 
Ch. What! the price of the meat, the 
vegetables, and the fruit ? 
M. Les; all ſet down as in real ac- 
counts. 
Ch. But Sally does not know theſe 
prices. 
N. At firſt ſhe will enquire en of 
the nurſery maid, and make up the account 
with her aſſiſtance; : afterwards ſhe will do 
it alone; -and this the more eaſily, as ſhe 
will keep the book in which the prices are 
ſet down, and can refer to it. 
Ch. And when we has read her ac- 
counts 3 
M. Vou will examine every article, 
and ſee if any thing is charged too high. 
Ch. Then I muſt know the prices alſo. 
M. Certainly : but that will be very 
eaſy ; for I will give you a liſt of them. 
Ch. Oh! I will learn it all by heart. 
M. At firſt it will be ſufficient io know 
the chief articles; as, for inſtance, the 
price of a quartern loaf, butter, butcher's 
meat, ſugar, coffee, &c. which vou will 
learn in a ſingle day, and the reſt, ſoon 
after; eſpecially as the cook's accounts 


will continually remind you of them. 
Ch. And 


1 
, l 
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Cb. And when 1 have N ee the 
account—— ? 

M. You will try if they are caſt up 
A 
Ch. That I cannot do, mamma. | 

M. When J am preſent I will caſt them | 
up for you; and if not, you will make be- 
keve.to do ſo. 

Ch. I ſhall be aſhamed not tobe able to 
caſt them up myſelf. 

M. Then you muſt learn to cypher, 
and you will ſoon be able to do it. —After 
that, —Y will order: the n and a 1 
Per. 

Ch, Oh, that will be very aroll! | Fo 
M. The more ſo, as you will help the 
cook to dreſs the dinner, and this will be 
ſomething more than making believe: for 
you will dreſs it in reality, and eat it aka 
luncheon, or tor ſupper, according to the 

time when you are playing. 

Ch. That will-be delightful : but if 1 
order meat, we ſhall not De able to dreſs. 
beef or chickens... - 

M. No; you muſt indeed order meat- 
or fil enough for a good dinner, and then 
make believe to dreſs them with the fiſh» - | 
and chickens among your play-things; 
but you may make ſoup and omelets, and 
boil greens, _ MARY CO and 1 44 
in reality. 2 91 8 


36 Ch. Cultards 


' 
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Ch. Cuſtards and paſtry! *. we do 


not know how. 

M. But Jane, who will r ba pre. 
ſent at your play, will teach you; and E 
will ſupply you with utenſils, which, tho? 
not ſo large as thoſe in my kitchen, will 
be twice the ſize of yours. 

Ch. Oh, mamma, if we could but make 
coffee! 

M. Welll, that you mal do. binds: 
but inſtead of coffee you ſhall have barley: 
for you know, when it is burnt, it has the 
ſame colour and taſte as coffee. 

Ch. Oh, yes, juſt the ſame. 

AI. Tou will zoalt it yourſelves, and 
ſhall have a little mill to grind i it, and then 
you will boil it like coffee. 

Ch. Oh, how droll it will be!! 

M. But it will be ſtill more amuſing tos 
waſh for your dolls once a fortnight; for 
which purpoſe you ſhall have a little waſh- 
ing tub that will hold every thing that de- 
longs to your dolls. 55 
2 Of that will be the moſt amuſing 

MES US; 

M. At firſt the ene wilt Ar you 
how to do it, and afterwards you may do 
it by yourſelves, and then you will iron 
their linen with little dani made on 
purpoſe. _ _. 


Ch. Ob dean how pretty that will de! : 
M. The 


— 
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I. The ſervants too ſhall th 
to ſtarch and ĩron the cambrick. 

Ch. Well, mamma, I will make no 
more gowns of gauze and'filk for mydolls, 
that I may have the more to waſh; . 

M. But to return to our game. When 
you have ordered the dinner, you mult 
Pay the cook's account. 

Ch. But I have no money! 

M. I will get you ſome: counters and 
mock money, and plenty of change. 

Ch. Oh, that will be charming 

M. Yes; I have told you, nothing is 
ſo charming as this game, when. it is. well: 

| Au | 
5. Bur I th ſhall not know how to pay: 
the account. 

M. That will not de difficult ; 5 for jane 5 
will aſſiſt you at firſt, and you. will ſoon: * 
learn it. 

Cb. And when! n what then? | 
M. A tradeſman or woman will be in- 

troduced to you with ſamples of cloths 
and ſtuffs, and other things, of which you 
muſt know the _ in obder to en 
with them. 


Rey 


. Then you mult: ink 2 me. a bt of 4 4 f 


the prices of theſe things too. 
M. Ves; 2 cove d6ibine | 
Ch. But whowill be the tradeſwoman ? 
M. Jane or Sally: for the ſame perſon 
may act ſeyeral * and after this joel | 
e 
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child with be brought you' to dreſs, and 


you will give her ſome leſſons, or a maß. 
ter will inſtruct her in your preſence. For 
this purpoſe I will buy you ſome little 
maps, which you will like very E 
they are ſo ſmall and ſo pretty. 

Cb. Oh, that will be 4s e 
What! real maps.? 

M. Ves, my dear; and upon theſe 
maps you will point out with a pin all the- 
principal places, and give her juſt ſuch a 
leſſon as you receive yourſelf. | 

- Ch. And when I have given her theſe 
leflons, what then? 

M. Then you will get the * ready 
with the aſſiſtance of the cook, and under 
Jane's direction; ard then you will ſit 
= to table, and after. dinner receive 


Cb. Oh, that we do already. 4 Sally 3 is a. 
Jady that comes to ſee me; and Harriet my 
daughter. 

M. Ves; but you do this very in; for 
you do not pay your viſitors the uſual com- 
pliments; and you do not attend your 
company to the door: you are not polite 
enough; in ſhort, you do not imitate. all 
you ſee me do when I receive company 

Ch. Well, mamma, I-will: take more 


notice, and imitate every thing you do. 


4 By way of variety, you will ſome- 


times ſuppoſe you are —— and 
that 
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that you are at an inn in a foreign coun- 

try; in France, for example; and, as you 
ſpeak French, you will talk in that lan- 
guage to the landlady, and pay in French 
money. 

Ch. But we have none. 

M. I will procure that too, if you are 
really defirous to play the game well. 

+ Ch. Yes, mamma, I will play it as you 
have juſt told me: for, now I know the 
true way, I thall find no pleaſure i in play- 
ing it as we did before. 

M. I will give you, beſides the money 
I talked of, ſome real French coins, and a 
ſmall collection of other toreign money, 
which 1 will explain to you, that you may 
be able the better to play at 1 travel- 
ling parttes. 

Ch. And that will be uſeful one day, 
when we travel in reality: for then I ſhall 
know all the different coins. 

MM. That is very true, though 1 did not 
think of it. 

Ch. And many other things we learn 
in playing this game will alſo be of uſe to 
us when we grow up. 

M. And does not that make it ſilt 
more pleaſant ? and is it not very delight- 

ful thus to learn while you are amuſing 


by yourſelf at play ? but, a. propos, you have 


; ee elſe to learn — is allo "5 
amuſing. | 
Cb. What 
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Ch. What is that, mamma? be. 

M. To-nurſe your doll when ſhes M | 

Ch. I can do that already. When-ſhe- 
has a cold I give her barley-water' and 
milk, and make her ſome ſyrup. 

M. That is not all. A good mother 
ſhould know the properties. of every thing 
we eat; for inſtance; what is wholeſome. 
or unwholeſome, heating or cooling, ſo 
as to preſeribe a proper regimen, ſuited to 
the ſtate of health of ber children. All. 
this you may learn very eaſily, by aſking 
me proper queſtions, at dinner, when we 
have no company. 

Cb. Well, mamma, I will begin nite 

M. You ought alſo to know the quali- 
ties of dried herbs: for which purpoſe I 
will give you a ſmall collection of them, 
with their names written on. each packet.. 
You ought, indeed, to know every drug 
that is uſed in medicine; becaufe, when 
a phyſician has preſeribed, the miſtreſs of 
the family ſhould examine the drugs that 
are ſent; in order to ſee that the apothe- 
| has made no miſtake. | You know: 
my little medicine cheſt, my dear? 

Ch: Yes, mamma. 

NM. Well, I will give you a finall one- 
like 8 
Ch. For my doll: I 
M. Yes, fon your doll! 2 2 
. And — real drugs i in it? 
M. Les; 


* 
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M. Ves; aii ſpecimens of all kinds 
of drugs. . $ 
Ob. And wich a little peſtle and, mor- 
tar, and little ſcales? : 6 


- 


M. Certainly. * ** 
Cb. Oh dear, what a pretty play-thing! ” 
When ſhall 1 have it? tn: 110 


M. As ſoon as you know. all the pul] 
herbs and their properties : for 70 cally 
not learn every thing at once. 

Ch. Oh! I ſhall ſoon know them, 1 
vil ſtudy very hard. N 

M. U Vas for the fake of the le 
medicine cheſt? 322 

Cb, Ves, mamma. 7 

M. Indeed it is the prenieſt Eule bon in 
the world. It. contains the niceſt little 
boxes you can imagine, beautiful little 
bottles, and a little printed book neatly 
bound that explains it all. 

Ch. What! is it made already ? 

M. Yes; and is to be found in all the 
toy-ſhops in ſome countries. 

Ch. Oh! that I could ſee it! f 
M. I will ſend for one: alſo for a little 
collection of coins, a medicine cheſt, a 
doll's herbal, and a little Atlas; they are 
all ſold in all the toy-ſhops abroad, and 1 
hope will ſoon be ſold here. 

F 1 What! are there herbals (0 for 
olls ? | 


"EW 


M. Yes | 
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NM. Ves'p and they contain engravings 
of plants, which! in ſome of them are co: 
toured. They are very ſmall; and ſerve 
to give leſſons to the dolls. 

b. Oh! if I could but have one! 
MM. You will firſt have the herbs ; then 
a little caſe of drugs; and when you. 
N know theſe perfectly well, 1 will give you 
the dolls herbal; and after that, many 
I I other very pretty play things, ſuch as a 
little laboratory, and may: others. 

. Ch. A little laboratory! 

M. Yes; it will-contain all the utenſils: 
uſed in the ſcience called ehymiſtry. 

Ch. How good people are to make ſo 
many pretty play-things for little children. 

M. As for me, I think men have never 
yet employed dane lutheicatly ok 
their account, 


— 
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THE CHILDREN'S ISLAND, . 

| A TRUE STORY. 3 
Cornt SULINSKI, a. Poliſh noble. 
man, who, in 1774, (the date of the com- 
mencement of this ſtory,) lived together 
with his family on his eſtate, a few leagues 
from Warſaw, was the happieſt of mankind, 
Sprung from the moſt worthy parents, he 


had received an excellent education, but 
owed his fortune entirely to bis virtues, 


his talents, and the good character he en- 


joyed. He had never in the courſe of his 
life omitted-an opportunity of doing good, 


or of acquiring knowledge; and as he 


united to theſe advantages many pleaſing 
accompliſhments, he had many warm and 
ſincere friends. As he was extremely 
obliging and modeſt he had no enemies, 
nor did any one view his good fortune 
with envy. Happy both as a huſband and 
a father, he paſſed the whole year in the 
country, with a wife who was worthy of 
his affection, and four lovely children. It is 
remarkable that his two ſons, named Caſi- 
mir, 


> 
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mir and Sigiſmund, who were at this time 
nine years old, were twins, as were alſo the 


two daughters, Matilda and Roſalba, who 
were a year younger. Theſe four children 
lived together in perfect harmony ; and 
their attention to their various purſuits, 
and the amiableneſs of their diſpoſitions, 
were a ſource of conſtant happineſs: and 
delight to their parents. Caſimir, in par- 
ticular, poſſeſſed an extraordinary under. 
ſtanding for his age, for which he was in- 
debted to his fondneſs for reading, from 
Which he derived the greateſt advantage, 
owing to his great attention, the good 
choice of books put into his hands, and 
reflecting much afterwards on what he 
had read, which alſo formed the ſubject 
of his converſation with his parents. He 
imitated, as much as poſſible, every thing 
he admired in theſe books, and frequently 
reflected on them ſo much as even to im- 
prove on the ideas they contained. Be- 
lides the regular ſtudies to which he ap- 
plied, he choſe other objects of purſuit for 
himſelf, from which, though they merely 
formed his amuſement, he derived very 
conſiderable inſtruction: thus he learnt 
for his recreation all the handicraft trades: 
of the village; he made little oſier baſkets, 
he learnt the buſineſs of a joiner, a turner, 
a potter, and a weaver ; he could bottom 
ruſm chairs, and made two, very * 
nd, 
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and very pretty little ſets of crockery for his 
ſiſters. He was alſo well acquainted with 
hufbandry, and was a very good gardener. 
Sigiſmund, who was leſs attentive to his 
book and refleCted leſs, was not equally 
clever, but loved his brother tenderly. He 
often aſked his advice, and benefited by it, 
and aftiſted him to the beſt of his power 
in all his inventions and uudertakings.— 
The two fiſters had a great deal of ſenſi- 
bility,” and the mildneſs of their diſpoſi- 
tions, their amiable manners, and their 
pleaſing accompliſhments, rendered them 
highly 4ntereſting. They ſpoke French 
as well as if it were their own language, 
wrote very prettily, and knew ſomething 
of geography and muſic ; they calculate 
very well for their age; could ſow, ſpin, 
and knit, and do many other ſpecies of 
needle work, beſides which the play of Ma- 
dame had taught them ſeveral Ne things, 
ſuch as cookery, Rug, waſhing, ironing, 
and to know all kinds of drugs; for to 
theſe girls you are indebted for the preſent 
improvements on that game. This inter- 
eſting family were perfectly happy. The 
children never had the leaſt quarrel; and 
as they were very attentive, well-behayed, 
and good tempered, they were beloved by 
their parents, their maſters, and all the 
ſervants; and every one took part in their 
play, and endeavoured to procure them 
+. | new. 
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new amuſements: thus they were conti- 
nually receiving preſents, and for them 
were invented the prettieſt play- things 
now fold in England, France, and Ger- 
many. 

Such was the ſituation of this family ir in 
the beginning of the winter of 1774, 
which was extremely ſevere throughout 
Europe ; andaæſpecially i in Poland, where, 
on the count's eſtate, the want of wood 
and turf was ſo great, that great numbers 

were entirely deprived of fire. In this ex- 
tremity the count, to alleviate the peaſan- 
try on his eſtate, determined to ſacrifice a 
very fine wood, which had hitherto been 
the chief ſcene of the amuſements of his 
family. It formed a part of his park and 
pleaſure grounds, which were very exten- 
ſive, and covered a charming iſland ſur- 
rounded by a ſmall river, full of excellent 
fiſh, This 1fland compriſed eighteen 
acres of land, and the trees were. uncom- 
monly large and tall. The children were 
particularly fond of it; and in ſummer 
they played and amuſed themſelves there 
with little fetes champétres; they could 
not . rats help feeling great concern at 
the loſs of this beautiful wood, under the 
ſhade of which: they had paſſed ſo many 
happy moments. My children,” ſaid 
the count, I hope this irivolous ſorrow 
will be converted into pleaſure and re- 
| . Joicing, 
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joicing, when you know the uſe for which 
1 theſe trees you ſo much regret. 
I have not yet told you of it; but vou 
ſhall know it preſently ; come and walk 
with me.“ Upon this the count took his 
children to the village, where having en- 
tered the firſt houſe they came to, they 
found no fire in it, and the poor family 
ſuffering the greateſt miſery through the 
rigor of the ſeaſon. The count, who had 
ordered his ſervants to follow him with 
ſome rugs and ordinary furs, diſtributed 
ſome of them to the poor peaſants ; ſay- 
ing, Be comforted, my friends, and you 
| ſhall ſoon have fire-wood,” At theſe 
words the children gueſſing their father's 
intention, exclaimed all together, © Oh, 
pappa ! we will not grieve for the wood 
any more:“ and when they left the houſe, 
the count ſaid to the father of the family, 
and to his fon, a youth about twenty years 
old, © Lake your axes, and follow me: 
they immediately obeyed ; and the count 
went to all the cottages in the village, 
acting in a ſimilar manner and colleQin 
all the men, whom he ordered to bring 
they axes with them; and then proceed- 
ing to the iſland, thus addrefſed them: 
My friends, ſaid he, “this wood, which 
was planted dy my anceſtors, has deen the 
ſcene of my pleaſures for forty years paſt; 
Put! it never was ſo inſtrumental to my hap- 
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pineſs as this day, ſince it will now furniſn 
all your families with comfort and joy. 
It is yours; cut it down; my ſervants 
will help you, and 1 myſelf will join in 
in the work; you ſhall have carts, and all 
my horſes ſhall be employed in carrying 
the wood to your houſes.” Upon theſe 
words, a general acclamation expreſſed the 


. of all their feelings. Caſimir 


prang to his father's neck, crying, * Oh, 
papa, how happy you are! „ The count 
now invited the peaſants to begin the work, 
but they all continued motionleſs, not one 
of them would raiſe his axe: and it was 
in vain that the 'count urged them to be- 
gin. © No, my lord, faid a venerable old 
man, we can never perfuade ourſelves to 
cut down a wood you are ſo fond of, and 
which is the favourite walk of your "chil. 
dren.” At theſe words the old man wept, 
and all the peaſants ſympathized in his 
tenderneſs. © Well, pappa!“ cried Cafi- 
mir, let my brother and I begin and cut 
it down ourſelves; we are not ſtrong 
enough to fell a large tree, but we will 
cut down the two young poplars we plant- 
ed: for they will at leaſt make a few fag- 
gots.“ As he ſaid this, Caſimir took an 


"axe, Sigiſmund did the ſame, and the 


poplars were ſoon down. The count and 
all his ſervants followed their example, 
and the wood re- echoed with their 
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ftrokes: and the count having again ex- 
horted the peaſants to work, they at length 
conſented to aſſiſt. Thus before ſun- ſet 
a great part of the wood was cut down 
and carried to the families who were in 
the greateſt need of it; the reſt felt relief 
in the hope of ſoon receiving their ſhare, 
and retired to reſt happy and rejoicing z 
but none enjoyed {weeter repoſe than the 
count himſelf, who was the author of this 
beneficent action, and who had made ſo 
many people happy. 

The next day the work was reſumed 
with the ſame ardour, and in a ſhort time 
the iſland was quite cleared of every tree, 
except an elm, which was covered with 
inſcriptions, and had been planted at the 
birth of the count. This tree was conſi- 
dered as ſacred an univerſally reſpeQed ; 
but excepting that, not a ſhrub was left. 
The iſland being thus ſtript of its orna- 
ments, the count one morning went there 
with his two ſons, and ſeating himſelf on 
the ſtump of an oak, caſt his eyes around, 
and ſaid, My children, what impreſſion 


does the clearing of this wood make upon 


you!“ It is very ſingular,” anſwered 
Cafimir : * for in general nothing looks 


ſo melancholy as a wood newly cut down ; 


and beſides I was very fond of the pleaſant 


ſhade it afforded; and yet I never beheld 
this place with fo much pleaſure, even in 
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the ſpring of the year, as I do now.” 
„ Such, replied the count, © is the 
power of virtue, which is equally charming 
and reſiſtleſs. Virtue alone can enliven 
and embelliſh the moſt melancholy and 
.diſpleaſing objects, and even communi- 
cates to them an inexpreſſible charm.“— 
That 1s true,“ ſaid Sigiſmund ; “ with 
how much pleaſure, mamma and my ſiſ- 
ters, as weell as my brother and myſelf, 
paſſed two whole mornings in gathering 
ſticks and branches, and heaping them 
together to make faggots; and yet this is 
far from amuſing, and fatigued them 
very much as they are not accuſtomed to 
it.“ My children,” faid the count, 
never forget theſe pure and heartfelt 
pleaſures, the only ones really deſerving 
the name, or that can be remembered 
with ſatisfaction and delight. In all cir- 
cumſtances of life, the enjoyments ariſing 
from virtue will amply reward us for 
every ſacrifice they coſt us; which if we 
ever feel unwilling to ſubmit to as too 
ſevere, we may be aſſured our apprehen- 
ſions deceive us. Let us therefore never 
heſitate willingly and generouſly to per- 
form that which reaſon, duty, and huma- 
nity preſcribe to us: for we ſhall always find 
reward in the very effort we make. and 
even the privation we fubmit to.“ A few 
days after this converſation, Caſimir tor 5 
| | iv 
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ed an extraordinary project, which he im- 
mediately communicated to his brother 
and ſiſters. He was at that time reading 
Robinſon Cruſoe, and this gave birth to 
an idea of an amuſement founded on his 
ſhipwreck, that might continue for ſeve- 


ral years. Having reflected ſome time on 


this project, the children communicated it 
to their parents, who approved of it; and 


in conſequence of their conſent, they ob- 
Yained entire poſſeſſion of the children's 


Hand. It was agreed they ſhould begin 
this amuſement in the following ſpring, 


and that Caſimir ſhould reprelent, with 


ſome alterations requiſite for the pleaflire 
of this little ſociety, the ſhipwreck of 


a Robinſon Cruſoe on a deſert iſland, and 


his patience, induſtry, and activity in that 
ſituation. 

Though the month of May was expect- 
ed with the utmoſt impatience, the winter 
paſſed away very agreeably. In the midſt 
of all their recreations, the children talked 


of nothing but their iſland, which became 
an inexhauſtible ſubject of intereſting con- 


verſation, each of them endeavouring to 


think of fomething new; ſo that their plan 
was daily improved and enriched : beſides 
which they had many preparations to 


make and none of theſe was neglected. 
At length on the firſt of May, the period 


agreed on, they roſe with the greateſt joy 
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before day-light, and having dreſſed * 
hreakfaſted with the greateſt haſte, em- 
barked on board a large old gondola 
which had been uſed as a pleaſure boat 
for fifteen years. On this occaſion, it 
was of courle called a ſhip, and the tran- 
quil river an unknown ſea. The crew 
conſiſted of the four children, the count 
and counteſs, the tutor, and a carpenter's 


apprentice boy. The latter was a lad fif. 


teen years old, named Gillet, who was 
very clever and robuſt, though ſcarcely 
taller than Caſimir. Such was the par- 
ty that were to be ſhipwrecked on this 
deſert iſland, where it was previouſly 


agreed that the children alone, including 


Gillet, ſhould work, and that the grown- 
up perſons fhoald only be ſpectators. All 
the family had now got out to ſea; for 
this was the language they uſed, though 
they were but upon a ſmall river. The 
count and the tutor rowed, while Caſimir, 
who acted the part of Robinſon Uruſoe, 
was always conlulting the compaſs; when 
on a ſudden, very fortunately for their 
plan, a ſtrong wind ſprung up, and every 

oneexclaimed; Oh what a dreadful ſtorm! 
Oh we ſhall be leſt! we ſhall be loſt!” 
At theſe words the counteſs pretended 
to faint away, as did Matilda and Roſalba, 
and during theconfuſion, they got aſhoreon 
the iſland, and all cried out, We are wreck- 


ed] we are wrecked 5„—0 My Children,“ 


ſaid 
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ſaid the count gravely to his ſons, © Save 
your ſiſters, and I will take charge of 

our mother; and you, abbe, addreſſing 
himſelf to the tutor, get upon a plank and 
take care of yourſelf.” The count now 


carried the counteſs in his arms, Caſimir 


and Sigiſmund took their ſiſters on their 
backs; and the abbé got acroſs a plank, . 
which he held in his hand and dragged 
aſhore. Thus being all landed, they 
placed the women on the turf, who now. 
began to recover from their fright, and 
they all embraced, repeatedly exclaiming, 
«& We are ſaved! we are faved!“ Though 
this ſcene was extremely well acted, 
Gillet performed his part ſtill better. It 
being prefently perceived that he was 


miſſing, ** Oh heavens,” cried Caſimir, 


«© what is become of poor Gillet ? ſurely 
he has periſhed in this dreadful ſtorm.” 
As he uttered theſe words, Gillet was ſeen 
ſtruggling with the waves; that is to ſay 
walking quietly through the river which 
was ſo ſhallow in this part as to reach 
to but little above his waiſt. * Oh, let us 
fly to ſave him,” cried the count; © let 
us throw out a rope to him.“ They did 
ſo, and Gillet faſtened it about his.waiſt 
and was dragged aſhore, ltere the green- 
{ward extended to the water's edge; the 
whole company now ſurrounded Gillet, 
and congratulated him on, having Io 
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io great a danger. They then made a 
tour round the iſland; and determined to 
make a bower to afford ſhelter to the par- 
ty. The iſtand had been previouſly pro- 
vided with branches of trees and pieces 
of wood for this purpoſe, which the chil- 
dren immediately began to execute, and 
worked with great ardour during the 
whole time appointed for their recreation. 
This play, which, as we ſhall ſee, continued 
ſeveral years, was renewed on the follow- 
ing days, the hours allowed for recreation 
being always ſpent upon the iſland. 
When the count and counteſs could not. 
go, the abbe and a maid ſervant went in 
their ſtead, who though they did not 
work themſelves, often aſſiſted the young 
labourers with hints and obſervations. 
The day when the arbour was finiſhed, 
was a day of great rejoicing. It was 
erected by the fide of the elm, which was 
the only tree that remained on the iſland, its 
height being proportionate to that of the 
labourers: for grown-up perſons. could 
not ſtand in it upright. It was however 
pretty large, and might hold a table for 
ſix covers. Caſimir propoled to dine 
there. © With a great deal of pleaſure,” 
replied the count, but you have neither 
table cloth, knives and forks, plates, nor 
ſeats; when you have made all theſe, and 


| furniſhed your hut like Robinſon Cruloe, 
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we will come and dine with you.” But 


where,“ replied Caſimir, © ſhall we find 


materials for all. theſe things?“ “ Yow 
know,” ſaid the count, that Cruſoe 
found a ſtock of uſeful things in the hull: 
of the ſhip that was wrecked on the iſland; 
and thus you will find in the gondola all 

that you can want for theſe works; ſuch 
carpenter's tools, thoſe of turners and 
baſket makers, a loom, potter's utenſils, 
and in ſhort, every thing but what theſe 


are to make.” —* But, pappa,” anſwered” - 


Caſimir, we cannot make pottery with- 
out an oven.“ — And are you not at- 


liberty to make one in your ifſand ?” re- 


plied the count.—* I know not,” replied” 


the ſon, how to make an oven; but 1 
will go and learn, and in the meanwhile 


we will make the other things.” Thus 
their labours were renewed with indefati- 
gable ardour ; and Matilda and Rofalba 
undertook to make cloth. All they had 


to do was to make a large coarſe table 


cloth; and Cafimir ſet up the loom and 
began the work. Gillet and he made 
ſeven wooden ſtools, his brother oſier 


baſkets, and Caſimir engaged to make 


two ſtraw bottom chairs; beſides which 


by way of reſting himſelf from his more 
laborious works he amuſed himſelf with 
cutting wooden forks and ſpoons. All 
theſe works advanced rapidly; but the 
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pottery puzzled him moſt, Gillet ad- 
viſed him to get his father's maſon's ſon, 
a boy of the ſame age as Gillet, and very 
clever in his buſineſs. This advice was 
adopted, and the lad brought to the iſland. 
He was drefled as a ſavage; and as he 
ſuddenly paſſed before the hut, Caſimir 
ſeized him and named him Friday, as 
Robinſon Cruſoe did the ſavage he met 


with on his iſland. Friday undertook to 


build an oven, which, with the aſſiſtance 
of Caſimir, Sigiſmund, and Gillet, was 


ſoon completed; and Caſimir began to 


make pottery. His firſt attempts were 


unſucceſsful. But inſtead of being dif- 


couraged, he went to the potter of the 
village for new inſtructions; and being 
now more perfect ſucceeded in making 
a few plates, ſome cups, and two or three 
pots. All theſe works employed them 
till September: when they began to pre- 
pare for the dinner, which it was deter- 
mined Matilda and Roſalba ſhould them- 
ſelves manage in the iſland. In conſe- 
quence of this, a cow and ſome chickens 
were brought there a fe days before; and 
as the children were deſirous of doing 
everything themſelves, they had learnt 
to milk the cow, and thus made butter 
and cream. They had alſo new- laid eggs, 
and made bread and cakes; but as all this 
was not ſufficient for a dinner they had 
recourſe 
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recourſe to ſhooting and fiſhing : for Caſi- 
mir and his brother, deſirous of imitating 


Robinſon in all things, went a ſhooting. 


in the iſland two or three times a month, 
and fired very well for boys of their age, 
On the morning of the day appointed for 
the dinner, they went a ſhooting, and 
brought home three birds, after which 
they fiſhed and had exceeding good ſport. 
Their ſiſters, to whom they carried the 
produce, with no aſſiſtance but that of 
. Gillet, who ſeemed to underſtand every 
thing, prepared an excellent dinner, which: 
they ſet out in the arbour. Having done 


this, they ſtood: before the table, full of 


admivitden at the reflection that it was all 
their own work. This pleaſure ſtill en- 
creaſed: when the delightful. moment of 
ſitting down. to dinner arrived; and the 


count, the counteſs, the abbé, and two 


neighbours, who were invited to partake 
of it, were continually admiring and prai- 
ſing the ſurpriſing productions of the 
young children. Gillet and Friday alſo 
took their ſeats, and ate with a very hear- 
ty appetite and great gaiety. The* chil- 
dren ſeemed tranſported with joy. The. 
were delighted at drinking out of coai 
cups of their own- monufacture, and of 
them their coarſe yellow table cloth, their 
wooden 'forks and ſpoons, and earthen- 


ware plates, ſeemed the moſt” elegant and 
93 charming 
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charming ornaments. they had ever ſeen, 
though they were generally accuſtomed 
to eat off plate and the fineſt porcelain. 
« My dear children,“ ſaid the count, 
„ am not at all ſurpriſed at the ſatisfac- 
tion you feel: for it is perfectly natural. 
You now enjoy the pleaſure ariſing from 

our own induſtry and labour: a pleaſure 
which, when I give adinner to my friends, 
I cannot experience: for I muſt be very 
fooliſh to derive any ſelf applauſe from 
poſſeſſing fine porcelain which I have only 
bought, or ſeeing ragouts upon my table 
that are Prepared by my cook, and from 
all which I can derive no merit whatever. 
But it is very right and juſt to rejoice in 
the produce of our own labour, perſeve- 
rance, intelligence, and kill. Always 
therefore love induſtry: for the reſources 
and enjoyments. it ſupplies are equally 
_ pleaſing and honourable,” 7 
- © Succeſs encreaſed the ardour of the 

children, who now felt an eager defire to 
build a cottage inſtead of their bower, the 
foliage of which was now entirely dried. 
To this the count conſented, on condition 
that Friday's father ſhould ſuperintend 
this new work, though without aſſiſting in 
its progreſs. The children themſelves 
formed the plan of the cottage; which was 
to contain four rooms, and to have a little 
garden, cow. houſe, and W 
This 
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This work, which employed the remain, 
der of the autumn, the winter, the ſpring- 
and part of the ſummer, was completed in 
July 1775; when although the houſe was 
unfurniſhed and deſtitute of windows and 
locks, they breakfaſted and dined in it, 
and were ſo charmed with it, that. they 
would willingly have flept there. Mean- 
while the locks and the glaſs puzzled them 
much : for none of the inhabitants of the 
Hand knew either of theſe trades. Caſi- 
mir, however, ſoon learnt that of a gla- 
zier; but they could not find a boy 
thro'out the village that was a lockſmith ; 
and therefore it was neceſſary to ſeek one 
at Warſaw.” At length, after a great deal 
of difficulty, the abbe one day declared 
he had found a very good lockſmith, who 
would prove the leaſt of all the inhabitants 
of the iſland, 'as he was but three feet and 
an inch high. On hearing this, they 
were greatly rejoiced: for they expected 
to ſee a child ſeven years old; but when 
the abbe brought his little lock{mith, he 
ſurpriſed them ftill more by his diminutive - 
appearance; for he was a dwarf: but 
although he had a beard and a ſtrong 
voice, the abbe inſiſted he was a child: 
and thus, in conſequence of his ſmall ſta- 
ture, he was admitted into this little 
ſociety, to which he became a uſeful ac- 
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ceſſion. Micao (for that was his name) 
was very clever and very ſtrong, and was 
the beſt creature in the world. Mean- 
while, Matilda and Roſalba repreſented, 
that as they had the care of the cow and 
the poultry- yard, and the condu@ of the 
houſe, and beſides were to work on ſome 
of the furniture, they alſo ought to have 
aſſiſtants as well as their brothers. Two 
httle girls therefore were . procured for 
them, both very poor. Betſey Philpot, a 
wool-carder's daughter, was thirteen years 
old, and Nanette, a taylor's daughter, a 
year younger. Thus the iſland! had nine 
inhabitants, including the dwarf. In the 
month of October the-cottage was turniſh- 
ed with loeks and windows; and during 
the following winter all their hours of re- 
creation: were employed in furniſhing the 
houſe: It was determined that Mirao, 
Gillet, and Friday ſhould actually inhabit 
the cottage, and live on the produce of 
the cow, chickens, fiſhing, and ſhooting. ; 
Gillet and Friday were placed under the 
direction of the dwarf, who was thirty 
years old, and whom they obeyed as if he 
were viceroy of the iſland. Beds now 


decame neceflary for theſe three iflanders ; 


and therefore with the aſſiſtance of Betſey 
Philpot the carder's daughter, three good 
mattreſſes and as: many palliaſſes were 
made. Caſimir, Sigiſmund, and _ 

| other 
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other boys made wooden bedſteads; and 


Matilda, Roſalba, and their two young 
companions the ſheets. Things were in 


this ſituation in the month of April 1776, 
when Caſimir received a letter from War- 
ſaw to the following effect: 


in, 


* I am informed you have an 
iſland, where you receive dwarfs and in- 
r children, who can work at ſome 
trade; I am twelve years old, and the 


jon of a taylor; and as I have been very 


deſirous, during the laſt eighteen months, 
to be received on your iſfand, I have at- 
tended ſo cloſely to buſineſs that [ can now 
make a coat and waiſtcoat tolerably well, 
and I may even venture to add a pair of 
breeches. Beſides this, I am pretty well 
verſed in the buſineſs of a tinman, which 
I learnt by way of amuſement of my uncle, 
who is our neighbour... I have a twin 
fiſter, who can few, ſpin, and knit very 
well; and we can both manufacture coarſe: 
| cloth and a kind of common ſerge, which 
uſed to be made at my father's houſe, and 
of which our clothes were then made. 
We have had the misfortune to loſe our 
father two months ago, and as we are 
poor 1 (ey want to ſend us to the 


hoſpital, 
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hoſpital, which gives us a great deal of 
uneaſineſs; and therefore I apply to you, 
fir, to receive us in your iſland: for I 
would on no acconnt be ſeparated from 
my ſiſter, without whom I could never be 
happy. In receiving us, you will do a- 
ood action, and I aſſure you we ſhall. 
work with the greateſt alacrity. from 
morning, till night.. This letter is my 
own hand-writing, and I can alſo cypher. 
„ forgot to ſay, that my ſiſter and 1 
can make candles without moulds, and 
that we made all that were uſed in my 
father's family 
I am, with great reſpect, 
Your humble ſervant, 
PETER LowsrEIN.“ 
* 
Caſimir was quite delighted with this 
letter; but when he ſhewed it to his brother 
and ſiſters, he obſerved that Peter ſhould 
not have addreſſed it to him alone, as the 
iſland belonged jointly to them all. My 
dear Caſimir,” ſaid Sigiſmund, we are 
not jealous of this diſtinction, which in- 
deed is but fair; ſince the idea originally 
bung from you, and we are indebted to 
you. for the poſſeſſion of the iſland; and 
therefore we ought to conſider you as its 
ſovereign.“ —** By no means,“ replied 
Caſimir, © I ſhould be a uſurper if I did 
Fs not. 
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not maintain the moſt perfect equality be- 


tween us, for our father gave it to us all 
jointly.“—“ In that caſe, ſaid Roſalba, 


« we muſt build a ſmall houſe for our 
little girls; your comrades have a place 
to lodge in, but our companions are oblig- 
ed to go the village and fleep in a barn : 
for you know how poor they are. 
« But, ſiſter,” interrupted Matilda, © they 
are too young to live in a houſe by them- 


ſelves. - Gillet and Friday are under the 
conduct of Micao, who, notwithſtanding: 
his ſmallneſs, is a man and has a beard.” 


«© Well,” replied Roſalba, we alſo muſt 


look out for a female dwarf thirty years ; 


old to tak care of our little girls, and have 
an equal authority in the ifland with Mi- 
cao.“ This idea pleaſed them all ex- 
tremely. But where were they to find 
ſuch a dwarf? Roſalba, who was not 
eaſily embarraſſed, declared, the abbe, 
who had procured the other other dwarf, 

would eaſily find one for them; and there- 
fore it was determined, that in caſe the 
count ſhould approve theſe plans, Peter 
| Lowſtein and his fiſter ſhould not come 
till the new cottage ſhould be built, and a 
female dwarf found: but that in the 
mean time they ſhould give a ſmall ſalary 
to Peter and his ſiſter, leaving them ſtill at 
Warſaw to improve themſelves in their 
reſpective trades. Sigiſmund obſerved, 


that 
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that to have all the neceſſary trades in the 
iſland, they muſt look for a little boy who 
could make wooden ſhoes, and propoſed 
a lad ten years old, named Matthews, 
who could make ſhoes, and was nephew 
to a ſhoe - maker in the village; adding, 
that he might be ſent to Warſaw to learn 
to make leather ſhoes, and ſhould come to- 
the iſland with Peter Lowſtein, his ſiſter, 
and the dwarf. This propoſal was agreed 
to: but Roſalba, who was very attentive 
to maintain equality, remarked, that then. 
the number of little girls would not be 
equal to that of the boys; and therefore: 
propoſed an orphan thirteen years old, 
named Clara, who was very clever and in-- 
telligent, and extremely well verſed in all: 
houſhold buſineſs, could waſh; make ex- 
cellent cheeſes, and very pretty narrow 
laces. The juſtice of this propoſal was: 
acknowledged, and Clara unanimouſly ac- 
cepted. After this | converſation. they 
went to the count and counteſs. and told 
them what they had agreed on; which: 
being approved, an anſwer was ſent the 
ſame day to Peter Lowſtein, and the little 
ſhoemaker was ſent to Warſaw, The 
abbe alſo. undertook to find a female 
dwarf, and they began to prepare every 
thing for building a new cattage three 
hundred paces from the firſt. Mean- 
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While they proceeded with their manu- 
1 | factures 
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factures of pottery, baſkets, furniture, 
and houſe utenſils, that they might by 
degrees be provided with every thing ne- 
ceſſary for their new habitation. 

The counteſs, who privately did a great 
many good actions, had taken care of the 
education of a little child abandoned by 
her parents, and now at a place two leagues 
diſtant from the caſtle. At the time the 

Hand was given to the children, this little 
girl was fix years old; and the counteſs 
then ſent her to Warſaw, where ſhe learn- 
ed to make coarſe nets. In the month of 
October 1776, this child, whoſe name 
was Elmunda, was eight years and a half | 
old. She now read very well, had a 
ſweet and agreeable countenance, had a 
pleaſing. manner of behaviour, ſhewed a 
great deal of ſenſibility, and made thread 
and nets extremely well. The counteſs 
now ſent for her, introduced her to her 
children, and propoſed that ſhe ſhould be 
received in the iſland, which of courſe 
was granted. Elmunda was received with 
great kindneſs by the children, who were 
very much pleaſed with her, and gave her 
a great many preſents; and the counteſs 
ſaid, ſhe would keep her at the caltle till 
the cottage was ready. Every one eagerly 
contributed their ſhare to the education of 
Elmunda. Matilda and Roſalba taught 
her to ſew, and the countels to ee 
| an 
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and work tapeſtry; and Elmunda, who- 
was intelligent and docile, improved ſur- 
priſingly under their care. Caſimir and 
Sigiſmund did not forget to remark, that 
this new recruit gave them a right to have 
another male companion. That is juſt,“ 
ſaid the count; © and I will ſupply you 
with one; he is a very fine lad, and Iwill 
tell you his ſtory, which is known only to. 
your mother and myſelf. But that you 
may underſtand the tale, I muſt firſt in- 
form you of ſeveral particulars you are' 
not acquainted with; for yov' are now' 
old enough to be entruſted with all our 
ſecrets. 
* You. know, my dears, how happy: 
ur mother and I are; but true and laſt- 
ing happineſs are never the effect of 
chance ; reaſon and virtue alone can pro- 
duce it. I will therefore explain to you 
the cauſes of the conſtant happineſs we 
enjoy. My relations had determined upon 
my marrying, not your mother, but her 
eldeſt ſiſter, who, being provided for by 
an uncle, had a much larger fortune. As 
ſoon as this was agreed on, I was conduct- 
ed to the eſtate of count Lanoſky her fa- 
ther, where we paſſed two months toge- 
ther. The young ladies were perfectly 
well educated: the eldeſt alder, whom I 


was to marry, was the moſt celebrated” 
beauty in the country; her perſon was 
equally. 
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equally intereſting, agreeable, and hand- 
ſome; ſhe was very clever and accom- 
pliſhed, and had a great deal of ſenſibility 
and many other excellent qualities; but I 
ſoon perceived that though ſhe was no 
coquette, her attention was too much en- 
groſſed by adorning her perſon, and that 
ſhe placed too great a value on the moſt 
frivolous of all qualifications, that of 


beauty. TI therefore inferred that the: 


might become leſs pleaſing afterwards, as 
her temper and diſpoſition might grow 
worſe; and that at leaſt ſhe would be 
fond of company, diſſipation, and ex- 
pences, that were merely calculated to 
gratify vanity; and therefore that it would 
be neceſſary 1 ſhould either oppoſe her in- 
clination, or ſacrifice mine to hers: hence 
F apprehended we ſhould not be happy 
together. Almeria, her ſiſter, was leſs 
beautiful, but to me far more attractive, 
as ſhe united more dignity and ſoftneſs in 
Her perſon, and was far ſuperior to her 
ſiſter in knowledge and intellectual ac- 
quirements. In her converſation, which 


was always intereſting and ſolid, there 


was an inexpreſſible charm, and the more 
we communicated, the more deſite I felt 
to improve myſelf in every virtue. Thus 
in proportion as I advanced, I valued her 
more and more, till I felt a conviction 
that Almeria was the only perſon in, the 
Vorld 
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world with whom I could be happy; nor 
was I deceived : for as my attachment to 
her ſprang from a well-founded eſteem and 
admiration, time, inſtead of weakening it, 
has only encreaſed its ſtrength, I declar- 
ed my ſentiments to my relations, who, 
being very worthy people, approved my 
choice, and obtained for me the hand of 
Almeria, whom it was determined I ſhuuld 
marry in the courſe of the next year.— 
Meanwhile my mother invited her to our 
caſtle “, where we were married at the ex- 
piration of eight months: a period which 
paſſed in the greateſt happineſs and de- 
light. Every day increaſed my attachment 
to the amiable Almeria. Each morning 
and evening we viſited your iſland, in 
company with my mother; and there, 
ſeated beneath the elm which my father's 
hand had planted on the day of my birth, 


often 


This is the cuſtom in Poland, where the mo- 
ther of the bridegroom invites the bride to her 
houfe a year or more previous to their marriage, 
in order to complete her education according to the 
principles of the family into which ſhe is receiv- 
ed, and that the young couple may be perfectly ac- 
quainted with each other, In conſequence of this, 
it ſometimes happens that the marriage is broken 
off; but that is no injury to the character of the 
lady, as the ſuperintendence of the intended mo- 
ther- in- law, and the eſtabliſhed rules of etiquette 
in theſe caſes protect her from every injurious ſuſ- 
picion. | | 
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often forgot the hour of dinner or ſupper. 
There we formed plans for our future life 
always of a beneficent nature, and mi 
mother improved on them by her reflec- 
tions and advice; She conſtantly aſſured 
us, that 'the happineſs of life conſiſted in 
making a good uſe of our fortune, provid- 
ed this were done without oſtentation: 
for if vanity is the cauſe of our liberality, 
it is ſure only to meet only with mortifi- 
cation and diſguſt, When we ſeek for 
praiſz, we are never ſatisfied with the 
ſhare allowed us, and always feel that 
ſomething is wanting to our happineſs; 


and it we are generous and obliging merely 


to render others dependent on us, or draw 
them to our party, we continually experi- 
ence diſappointments and vexations. As 


it is but too common to meet with un- 


grateful people, we are grieved and afflict- 
ed at ſuch events, feel extreme ill humour 
and reſentment at their conduct, and, 
complaining with bitterneſs at the injuſtice 
of mankind, become miſtruſtful, ſevere, 
and cruel. Hence, this falſe virtue ren- 


ders us miſanthropes ; that is, we begin 


to hate mankind, becauſe we have not de- 
ſerved their love. In ſhort, one who is be- 
neficent merely through oſtentation is apt 
to feel the worlt ſpecies of jealouly : for 
the virtue of others wounds and gives him 
pain, and inſtead of rejoicing in the hap- 


pineſs 


# 
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pineſs it produces, he feels vexed at the 
applauſe beſtowed on them. Thus, being 
equally miſerable and depraved, he loſes 
all the fruits of the good actions he may 
perform both in the ſight of God and 
man. But to thoſe who act from the 
feelings of their hearts, how delicious is 
the indulgence of their benevolence, and 
what a pure and heartfelt ſatisfaction it 
leaves in our breaſts! Oh, how much 


more ſweet it is to reflect upon a good ac- 


tion, performed in ſecret, and which is 


not as it were contaminated by the praiſe 


of men, than on a brilliant action of which 
we have received perhaps even more than 
its juſt reward in the applauſes it has pro- 
cured us Such were the admonitions of 
my mother, which made ſo deep an im- 
preſſion on both our minds, that we form- 
ed a reſolution to which we have ever 
fince faithfully adhered. Almeria and 
myſelf promiſed each other that we would 
with the utmoſt ſecrecy pertorm every 
good action we could poſſibly conceal ; 
but as mutual confidence was a duty we 
owed to each other, we agreed that in 
this, as well as in every thing elſe, we 
ſhould reciprocally communicate our ſe- 
crets, though without the participation of 
any one third perion: this agreement, 


Which has always been punQually obſerv- 


ed, has in a thouſand ways infinitely con- 
tributed 


A 
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tributed to our happineſs; it has defended 
us againſt a childiſh vanity, and drawn the 
ſacred bond of friendſhip which unites us 
cloſer : for being the only witneſſes of 
each other's beſt actiqns, our mutual eſ- 
teem was the only applauſe or fame we de- 
fired. This ſentiment naturally awakened 
in us a pleaſing and uſeful emulation, not 
proudly aſpiring to ſurpaſs, but merely to 
equal the object of our affection. Thus 
each virtuous confidence was the forerun- 
ner of a ſimilar good action. My dear 
Almeria, would I ſay, you have encreaſed 
my happineſs by communicating to me 
another inſtance of your virtue and excel- 
lence, and with what eagerneſs ſhall 1 ſeek 
an opportunity to procure the ſame happi- 
neſs!” Thus did we derive a double enjoy 
ment from all the good we did, and thus 
our beneficence was to us an inexhauſt. 
ible ſource of the moſt delightful feelings, 
the moſt intereiting converſation, and the 
happieſt future plans. In this manner did 
the younger part of our lives glide on in 
pure and uninterrupted felicity, ſo that we 
ſcarcely perceived the ſilent flight of time: 
for they who devote their youth to virtue 
ſcarcely perceive its departure, nor is the 
brighteſt part of our lives yet paſt; and 
old age itſelf will not rob us of its en- 
joyments. It is true we have not mixed 

in 
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in the frivolous amuſements of idle diſſi- 
pation, but friendſhip, tranquillity, and 
benevolence, all the moſt valuable teelings 
of the heart, have formed the happineſs of 
our younger years, and ſtill continue to be 
our chief enjoyments ; we have ſtill the 
ſame inclinations, ſtill purſue the ſame 
courſe of life ; time has robbed us of no- 
thing, and daily adds new ſources of happy 
reflection. 

„ will now tell you, ſaid the count, 
the hiſtory of the little boy I mentioned. 
About eleven years ago, your mother and 
I ſet out on a long journey, and ſlept the 
firſt night at the caſtle of one of my friends 
fifteen leagues from Warſaw : my friend 
was abſent, but had given orders for our 
reception, and as the days already grew 
ſhort, (for it was autumn,) we arrived 
early. To amuſe us till ſupper was ready, 
the warder, aſked if we would ſee a con- 
juror who had arrived in the village the 
evening before; to which we contented. 
The conjuror ſoon came, performed a 
number of very pretty tricks, and as Al- 
meria ſeemed much pleaſed with his ad- 
dreſs, faid he would the next day, before 
he ſet out, ſhew her ſomething far more 
curious, being a piece of mechaniſm of a 
new and ſingular nature. This excited 
Almeria's curioſity, and ſhe appointed the 

conjuror 
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conjuror to come at eight o'clock, as we 
were not to ſet out till ten. The con- 
juror aſked leave to depoſit his machine in 
our chamber, at the ſame time defiring us 
not to touch it ; and adding, that it would 
'be ſafer in our apartment t 5 at the pub- 
lic houſe: where he lodged ; for he was to 
ſleep in a room with ſome peaſants and 
children, who were very troubleſome and 
curious. His requeſt being granted, he 
went out and ſoon returned, bringing his 
machinewith the aſſiſtance of another man, 
and placed it in our room, which helock- 
ed up and brought us the key; after which 
he left us with an aſſurance that he would 
return the next day at eight o*clock. We 
were then in the ſaloon, where ſupper was 
preſently ſerved up; ſoon after which we 
Tetired to our chamber. I then examined 
the conjuror's machine, which was round 
and very broad in proportion to its height 
reſembling a turning box in a convent, 
except that it was mach larger. On one 
ſide was a kind of door covered with coarſe 
Paper, the edges of which were paſted on 
the wood; but we could by no means 
gueſs the uſe or the contents of this ma- 
chine. We had but one candle, which I 
accidentally ſnuffed out, and going into 
the paſſage to light it again, was much ſur- 
prized, as I returned to my chamber, at 
1 meeting 
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meeting Almeria, who ſeemed greatly 
alarmed and terrified. *© I have been 
dreadfully frightened,” cried ſhe; © there 
is ſomething very extraordinary in our 
room: for 1 diſtinctly beard ſighs and 
ſobs cloſe to me.“ As ſhe ſaid theſe words 
we re-entered the room, and ſetting the 


candle on a table, I made a ſign to Al- 
meria to keep filence. After liſtening a 
few moments, I heard a gentle groan or 
murmur, which ſeemed to proceed from 
the machine ; upon which Almeria turned 
pale and ſank into her chair. I now ap- 
proached the machine, and feeling ſome 
emotion at the circumſtance, knocked 


_ gently, and then liſtened; but what was 
my ſurpriſe when 1 heard. a ſoft infantine 


voice, faying in a lamentable tone, 1 am 
very dry. Upon this, as I could diſcover 
no other opening, I tore away the paper 


and diſcovered the moſt charming and 


molt ſingular appearance I had ever ſeen. 


The inſide of the machine was adorned 


with innumerable garlands of flowers, and 
in the middle, on a ſmall ſeat, was a child 


about three years old, exquiſitely beautiful 


and dreſſed as a Cupid, with a quiver at 
his back, and a bow and arrow in his 
hand. Upon this, Almeria darted towards 


the machine, took the child in her arms, 


and immediately gave it a glaſs of water, 


- which he drank with avidity, and then 


imiled ; ; 


pay a Woe. r 


a 
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ſmiled ; and putting his little arms round 

her neck, kiſſed her with the utmoſt ſweet- 

neſs. We continued admiring him a long 

time, for he appeared equally graceful, 
beautiful, and healthy, till at length he fell 

aſleep on our knees as we were careſſing 

him. Almeria relieved him of his quiver, 

made a bed for him on a ſopha, and Cupid 

was ſoon faſt aſleep. Meanwhile, charmed 
with this incident, we deliberated what 

was to be done: for it ſeemed evident the 
conjuror intended to make us a preſent of 

the child; we even feared he might return 
the next morning to take him away, which 
Almeria acknowledged would give her 
great pain: But,“ added ſhe, © ſuppoſ- 
ing the child is left with us, can we conceal 
this incident? Certainly,” cred I: 
for our ſervants are not given to bab- 
bling. We may eafily conceal all the 
particulars, and they will not even ſpeak. 
of what they know.” Thus we paſſed al- 
moſt. the whole night, in talking of this 
event, and determining on the ſteps we 
ſhould take. Having riſen and dreſſed by 
{fix o'clock, I gave orders for the ſervants 

to depart without waiting for us, (for th 

travelled in a ſeparate carriage,) and then 
returned to our room with a large baſon 
of milk, and ſome bread ;- the child had 
i | juſt, awoken, and wars crying, and calling 
11 11 4 W 171 12 for 
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for his father; but the only anſwer we 
gave him was to careſs him, and gave him 
his breakfaſt. At eight I ſent to the pub- 
lic houſe for the conjuror ; but to our 
great ſatisfaction we were informed he ſet 
off with precipitation the preceding even- 
ing, as ſoon as he left the caſtle. Upon 
this Almeria ſhed tears of joy, and taking 
the child in her arms with a truly maternal 
tenderneſs, we embraced each other, and 
thanked Providence for this intereſting ob- 
ject, thus confided to our care. We che- 
riſned an idea, that had the father not 
abandoned his child, this charming crea- 
ture would have received a very bad edu- 
cation ; and this apprehenſion even, en- 
creaſed the pleaſure 'we felt at providing 
for him better, and ſtrengthened our at- 
.tachment to the child. Almeria now 
propoſed to give him a name, and conſult- 
ing her almanac, found that the day on 
which he had been left with us (the 25th 
of September) was St. Cleophas's day : for 
which ſhe called him by that name. At 
nine we ſet off, and being attended by a 
courier, ſent him forward. I then con- 
cealed the child under my cloak ſo that 
no one could {ce him, and having put him 
into the carriage like a packet, drew down 
the ſhades, handed Almeria into the car- 
riage, and we drove off. During the jour- 
ney, Almeria cut a ſhawl in two, and 

threw 
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threw it over Cleophas's neck to hide his 
fantaſtic dreſs. In the evening we arrived 
in a town, where our attendants were yery 
much ſurprized to ſee a child in Almeria's 
arms; but we deſired them not to ſay 
anything of this incident in their letters 
to Warlaw, nor ever to ſpeak of it after 


our return; adding, that we wiſhed to do 


a good action, and therefore, according 
to our cuſtom, were defirous of keeping 
it ſecret : and as they had often been wit- 
neſſes of ſimilar tranſactions, as they knew 
that to diſobey us in this reſpect, would 


- cauſe the loſs of their placcs, and as they 


were ignorant of all the particulars, they 
faithfully obſerved: our injunctions. In 
this town we continued ſome days to pro- 


cure proper clothes for Cleophas, and then 


proceeded on our journey. Whenever 
we were obliged to ſee company, ve left 
Cleophas with Almeria's waiting- woman, 
ſo that not being ſeen by any one, this ex- 
traordinary adventure was totally unknown. 
On our return to Warſaw, we placed him 
at an excellent ſchool, where we often 
went to ſee him; and where he repaid us 
for our care, by making a rapid progreſs, 
and ſhewing a good underſtanding and an 


excellent diſpoſition. He has had the beſt 


maſters in every line, under whom he has 
improved ſo much, that I know not any 
youth of his age, which is fourteen years, 

| that 
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that appears ſo forward; beſides which he 
is very clever in all the exerciſes adapted 
to young men; he rides on horſeback with 
uncommon courage; no one can run. ſo 
faſt; and he ſhoots with a bow and arrow 
as well as a ſavage; an art which he 
learnt by deſire of Almeria in memory of 
the bow and arrow he bore when firſt we 
ſaw him. He draws and paints ſurpriz- 
ingly well for his age, and has a great taſte 
for architecture, the rules of which he 
knows extremely well; and can take a 

plan and make a drawing with uncom- 
mon {kill and accuracy. As it will be a 
year before he comes to the iſland, he will 
ſtill have time to make additional progreſs. 
He will teach you, ſeveral things you do 
mot know, and the abbe and F will take 
care to complete his education, by perfeQ- 
ing him in what he has already learnt, 
and teaching him a great many other 
things which can only be acquired by liv- 
ing in the country. But as L wiſh him to 
be uſeful in every way, and notwithſtand- 
ing his numerous accompliſhments, he 
ſhould not be above the honourable induſ- 
try of a handicraft trade, I ſhall have him 
inſtructed in that of a cooper, which none 
of you iſlanders underſtand : for no one 
ſhould be admitted who does not poſſeſs 
Nome uſeful trade.“ 
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This ſtory gave the children the greateſt 
pleaſure, and they expreſſed the ſtrougeſt 


deſire to be acquainted with Geh e, 


for which end the count promiſed to take 


them to Warſaw, Meanwhile they began 


without delay, to build the intended edi- 


fices: and agreed, befrdes the new cottage, 
to add outhouſes and a barn to the former, 


and conſequently, that the new dwelling 
ſhould alſo confiſt of fix rooms, a ſtable, 


a garden and a barn, But to- complete 


theſe buildings in a thorter time, theydeter- 


mined to hire ſome little labourers between 
the ages of twelve and thirteen, to work 
under the direQion of Friday's Father. 
Thus the whole was finiſhed in about 
fix months; excepting the barns, the locks, 
and windows, the furniture and the garden. 


Ft was now the ſecond of October, and 


the third being the counteſs's birth-day;. 
the children were deſirous of giving an- 
entertainment in the land. © They there- 
fore, cauſed a prodigious quantity of wild 
flowers and of heath to be gathered, with 
which they made garlands, and decorated 
the cottages and the beloved elm tree, 
which had eſcaped the general deſtruction. 
At the foot of this tree they placed an im- 
menſe ozier baſket of their own manufac« 
ture, which they filled with wild flowers, 
and covered with a piece of muſlin, on 


which Roſalba- had. embroidered theſe 


words. 
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words: The offering of the i/landers. A 
few paces from the tree was a table, ſet. 
out with fruit, milk, cream, &c. and while 
theſe preparations were making, a great 
number of peaſants, who were invited to. 
the feaſt, were walking about in the iſſand; 
the inhabitants of which, and even the 
labourers who had worked there, were 
dreſſed in white and wore ſaſhes made of 
heath. Matilda, Roſalba and. her compa- 
nions were alſo drefled in white, and wore 
girdles and crowns of wild flowers. The 
iſlanders went on board little boats, deco- 
rated with flowers, came to the caſtle for 
the count and counteſs, and returned to. 
the ſound of ruſtic muſic to the iſland. 
After having made a collation, the coun- 
teſs took the whole company that were. 
in the iſland to the caſtle, where the fete: 
was concluded by a ball. | 

When her viſitors were gone, the coun-. 
teſs, recollecting ſhe had brought away 
the great baſket full of flowers given her 
by the children, and. which now ſtood in- 
the gallery leading to the apartment 
where they had danced, told her daughters 
to fetch it and place it in her chamber. 
The two ſiſters immediately obeyed. 
They found the baſket covered with cloth, 
and placed on a marble ſlab; and were 
going to remove it, but were ſurpriſed to 
find it extremely heavy. What can 
they 
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chey have put into it?“ ſaid they; © we 
can ſcarcely lift it.” As they ſaid theſe 
words, they raiſed the cloth, and ſcream- 
ed; for they found a charming new- born 
infant lying faſt aſleep upon the flowers. 
On hearing their cries, the count; his wife, 
the abbe, Caſimir, and Sigiſmund, all 
haſtened to them. Oh! mamma,” 
cried Roſalba, here is juſt ſuch an ad- 
venture as that of Cleophas; do but 
look,” “ Ah!” faid the abbé, while 
we were dancing ſome ſtranger has no 
doubt left this poor little child. This, 
however, is not abandoning it; it is but 
placing it in good hands.” Every one 
expreſſed their ſurpriſe, and having admir- 
ed and careſſed the child; it was carri- 
ed into the counteſs's room, where the 
flowers being taken out of the baſket were 
ſucceeded by a cuſhion, on which the 
child was again placed. It was a charm- 
ing little girl only one or two days old; 
and Caſimir obſerved that ſhe muſt one 
day be the wife of Cleophas. It is 
true,“ replied the counteſs; there is a 
conſiderable ſimilarity in their hiſtory. 
But Cleophas is too old for her; and be- 
ſides, we have another plan for ſettling 
him.” „Oh! mamma,” cried Matilda, 
„ give us this little girl, and we will 
bring her up in our iſland; our dwarf 
ſhall take care of her.“ With all my 
heart” replied the counteſs; „but we 
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muſt firſt procure her a nurſe; and when 
ſhe is weaned, we will remove her to the 
iſland,” This promiſe delighted the two 
fiſters; and Caſimir declared, that as his 
ſiſters had now a little child, he and his 
brother had a right to another little boy 
of the ſame age. But he was told that 
this little girl was a preſent from Provi 

dence, 'and that an additional infant 
would be very troubleſome on the iſtand; 
upon which he gave up his claim. And 
how ſhall we name this dear little crea- 
ture?“ ſaid Matilda, © Give her what 
name you pleaſe, rephed the counteſs.“ 

— “ Well,” ſaid Maiilda; „as we found 
lying on a bed of flowers, we will call her 
Flora.” This name was at firſt objected 
to, but Matilda perſiſting, the child was 
baptized by that name the next day, and 
Matilda and Caſimir were the ſponſors. 
A good nurſe was procured for her in the 
village, to whom the child was carried 
theſame day; and Matilda, Roſalba, and 
Elmunda immediately ſet about making 
child-bed linen for her which Boy” com- 
pleted in a very ſhort time. 

Meanwhile the works that were carry- 
ing on in the iſland, continually advanc- 
ed; and having continued throughout the 
winter, were completed in June 1777. 
A very pretty little female dwarf was alſo 
found, about twenty- -four years old, mo 
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of the ſize of Micao. She was a very ele- 


ver, ſenſible woman, and was ſettled in 
the new cottage together with Elmunda 
and the other companions of Matilda and 
Roſalba. Peter Lowſteim and his ſiſter 
were alſo ſent for from Warſaw together 
with little Matthews the ſhoemaker. The 
count alſo: ſent for Cleophas, then fifteen 
years old, and equally ſkilled in the buſi- 
neſs of a cooper and a painter. At this 
time there were ſixteen inhabitants in the 
iſland ; namely, the four children of the 
count, Gillet, Friday, Micao, Matthews, 
Peter Lowſtein, Cleophas, Nannette, Bet- 
ſey Philpot, Clara, Elmuada, Ann Low- 
ſein, and Ninon the female dwarf. All 


theſe young iſlanders, except the count's- 


children, really inhabited the iſland : for 
they ſlept there, and very ſeldom quitted 


it, being conſtantly employed in work. 


The boys inhabited the old cottage, the 


Toons of which were very large, three of 


them ſerving as bed-· rooms, the reſt as a 
kitchen, a dairy, and an eating and work- 
ing room. The ſame arrangement was 
adopted for the girls; and laws were 
drawn up for this truly infant colony by 


the ſons of the count, and corrected and 
improved by the count and counteſs them 
ſelves. The abbé was declared paſtor of 
the iſtand, and went there every morning 


to give the children religious „ 
| | | for 
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for which purpoſe he paſſed half an hour in 
each cottage, and on Sundays and holidays 
read moral lectures to them morning and 
afternoon: beſides which, all the iſland- 
ers went punQually to the chapel of the 
caſtle and of the pariſh. Caſimir, his 
brother, and Cleophas taught all the boys 
writing and cyphering : and Matilda and 
Roſalba did the ſame with the girls. A 
plan of ſtudy and employment was alſo 
fixed, from which they never departed. 
Thus the moſt perfe& harmony prevailed 
in this little republic, wherein the inhabit- 
ants enjoyed all the comforts of life with 
the additional pleaſure of deriving them 
from their own induſtry : and as every 
one's talents contributed to the general 
good, and they taught each other whatever 
they were deſirous of learning, they were 
utter ſtrangers to envy and jealouſy. When 
Cleophas arrived every one ſeemed highly 
delighted. One faid, he will teach me 
to draw; another, he will teach me the 
uſe of the bow and to make caſks; or he 
will paint us ſome fine pictures for the 
dining room, and we will teach him gar- 
dening, baſket-making, pottery, turning, 
&c. The fult thing Cleophas did was to 
make a ſolar dial of a very elegant form, 
on which he wrote: ** Count your minutes 
that your hours may not be loft.” And 
thus the iſland was daily more and more 
ib embelliſhed. 
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embelliſhed. Beſides the two cottages 
and their beautiful gardens, which were 
completely cultivated and filled with flow- 
ers, vegetables, and fruit-trees, there was 
a field at a ſmall diſtance from the houſes, 
where two cows and two goats, which 
formed the valuable live-ſtock of the in- 
habitants, were paſtured. The iſlanders 
had from their firſt eſtabliſhment planted 
a conſiderable number of firs and lialian 
poplars, which had already become one 
of the chief ornaments of the iſland. 
They alſo ſowed a large field with corn, 
and ſet a great number of potatoes, which 
ſucceeded perfectly well. Along theſe 
fields, Cleophas propoſed to make a long 
bower of lattice-work covered with vines 
and woodbines. This was executed with 
alacrity, and completed in two months. 
Here, on Sundays and holidays, the boys 
and girls afſembled ; and as the laws of 
the iſland prohibited viſiting between the 
two cottages, they felt the more pleaſure 
in meeting in the bower, which was fur- 
niſhed with ſeats throughout its whole 
length. Here they paſſed their time in con- 

verſation, telling ſtories, or in playing at 
various games. Sometimes Elmunda, 
who had a charming voice, ſang intereſting 
ballads; after which, they ran races, drew 
the bow, and danced to the flagiolet of 
Micao, who played remarkably well. On the 
|  _  1oth 
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tothof Auguſt they began to prepare for the 
entertainment they were to give the coun- 
teſs on her birth- day, which was tlie 3d of 
OQober : and the count being conſulted, 
ſuggeſted the plan of that feſtival. For 
this purpoſe, a great number of labourers: 
were hired, being all children, about twelve 
or thirteen years old: for every thing that 
was done in the iſland was to be performed: 
by children. Theſe labourers, together 
with the iſlanders, ereQted. fifteen little- 
booths forming ſo- many ſhops, to be oc- 
cupied by the inhabitants; and it was im- 
mediately publiſhed abroad in the village 
and neighbourhood, that there would be 
a fair in the children's ifland on the 3d 
of October, to continue a fortnight; and 
that the ſhops would be open from one 
o' clock to ſix in the afternoon. As each 
of the inhabitants worked without inter- 
miſſion, they had now a ſmall ſtock. of 
whatever articles they could make; but 
this ſtock not being ſufficient completely 
to furniſh a ſhop, they were obliged to 
encreaſe their ſtores of materials with which: 
the count agreed to ſupply them. Thus, 
on the 2d of October, the ſhops were 
pretty well ſtocked; and on that day little 
Flora being weaned, and about a, year old, 
was inſtalled as one of the inhabitants of 
the iſland: but the counteſs declared ſhe 
could only be there in the day-time, and 
nk : ſhould 
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ſhould ſleep at the caſtle in the ſame room 
with Matilda and Roſalba, who were to 
take care of her education. A ſhop was. 
alſo opened for her, where the twin fiſters. 
were to attend with her to ſell her toys: 
for which reaſon only fifteen booths were 
built inſtead of ſeventeen, which was the 
number of the inhabitants. On the 43d 
of October the caſtle was filled with a 
numerous company of neighbours and 
friends, including ſeveral perſons who 
had come from Warſaw to attend the fair 
in the children's iſland, The ſhopkeepers 
were extremely fucceſsful, and every thing 
was done with perfect regularity. Some 
of the count's ſervants diſtributed refreſh. 
ments both to theſe young trades people, 
and to the ſtrangers who came there, 
maintaining at the ſame time the moſt 
perfect order: for, beſides the inhabitants, 
there were near two hundred ſtrangers, 
whom curioſity had drawn there. All 
the ſhops were very much admired, par- 
ticularly that of Flora, which was ſtocked 
with the moſt ingenious children's toys, 
all made by Matilda and Roſalba. That 
of Elmunda was filled with fiſhing nets, 
and other toys of the fame kind, as purſes, 
pincuſhions, birdnets, and beautiful em- 
broidery. And thoſe of Caſimir and his 
brother contained an aſſemblage of every 
thing they made; ſuch as furnery, cabi- 

net- 
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net-ware, baſkets, pottery, drawings, 
landſcapes, &c. That of Clara was alſo 
very much admired; and among a great 
many other pretty things, were artificial 
flowers that looked extremely natural. 
But that of Cleophas was admired _—_ 
all-; inſtead of tables he had ſet out his 
ſtores on four caſks made by himſelf, 
where he diſplayed ſeveral very pretty 
plans of buildings in relievo, ſome little 
works in ivory, very delicately cut with 
the hand; and the whole ſhop was hung 
with fine deſigns in architecture and ſe- 
veral heads in crayons. All the contents 
of theſe ſhops were ſold, and no one bar- 
gained for an abatement of price. The 
money theſe ſales produced was employed 
as follows: every one gave a quarter of 
his receipts to the poor, chooſing out in- 
firm old men and orphan children as the 
objects of their bounty. Another quarter 
was employed as pocket-money by the 
ſhop-keepers, and the remaining half laid 
out in materials for ſtocking their ſhops 
again at the next fair : for it was reſolved 
there ſhould always be two in a year; one 
on the zd of October, which was the 
counteſs's birth-day, and the other on the 
7th of July, which was that of the count ; 
but it was alſo agreed, that in future the 
money ſhould be laid out in a different 
manner: that a quarter ſhould ſtill be 
| f given 
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given to the poor, a quarter and a half, 
or three- eighths laid out in new purchaſes, 
and half.a-quarter or an eighth given to 
the ſhopkeepers; but that it ſhould be 
employed in their maintenance: for 
though almoſt every thing was manu- 
factured within the iſland, it was ſtill ne- 
ceſſary to purchaſe the materials, as lea- 
ther, paper, pencils, colours, &c. And 
laſtly, the remaining quarter was to be de- 
poſited in the hands of the count, who 
was to repay it with intereſt to the iſlan- 
ders when they completed their twentieth 
year. The ſecond fair, which was in 
July 1778, far ſurpaſſed the firſt ; becauſe 
there was more time to prepare for it: 


there was alſo a larger concourſe of peo- 


ple; and the ſtock of all the ſhops was 
ſold within the fortnight. Cleophas now 


planned a new building in the iſland, 


which would complete every thing he 
wiſhed for, and of which he ſhewed the 
plan to the count, who conſented to bear 
the expenſes. This building. was to be 
an edifice of an elegant form. and regular 
proportions ; always covered with thatch, 
and ſupported by ruſtic columns. It was 
to contain a portico in the form of a 
colonnade, a large ſaloon, beyond which 
was to be a chapel, a bed-room; and a 
cloſet on one ſide of the ſaloon, and on 
the other a kitchen and out-houſe. This 
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edifice was to be called the pavilion of B.. 
pitulity. The bed-· room, which was to 
contain two beds, was intended to ac- 

_ commodate ſtrangers in eaſe of need, and 
the ſaloon was to contain preſſes, in which 
a collection of natural hiſtory and a li- 
brary were to be gradually formed. This 
faloon was alſo intended for the reception 
of the count and his friends, and to dine 
in occaſionally; for which purpoſe the 
kitchen was added. Although this work 
was begun without delay, it was ſcarceh) 

more thaw ſketched out by the third fair, 
which was in the following October: but 
it was completed and finiſhed at the fifth 
fair in 1779, which was more brilliant 
than any- of the preceding, and attended 
by a prodigious concourfe of people. 
Theſe fairs now became ſo famous as to 
excite the curioſity of the king, who came- 
attended by all his court. This prince 
was a man of an amiable and beneficent 
diſpoſition. He knew that kings had the 
ſtrongeſt reaſons to diſtruſt the intriguers, 
who infeſt their courts; and therefore 
ought to give the moſt liberal encourage 
ment to uſeful talents and laborious in- 
duſtry: for theſe are the beſt pledges of 
good morals. and public tranquillity. The 
Ber therefore beſtowed great applauſe 
and liberality upon the young artificers, 
examined every part of the iſland, yo 
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the cottages, paſſed two hours in the 
faloon of the pavilion, and expreſſed the 
greateſt admiration of alt theſe ſurpriſing 
works performed by children in the ſhort 
ſpace of five years. Some days after he 
fent the iflanders ſome boxes full of mi- 
nerals and ſhells, globes, maps, and about 
one hundred volumes of books, ſelected 
with great care: namely, religious, moral, 

hiſtorical, and botanical. This valuable 
colleftion was placed in the ſaloon ; and 
Cleophas, Caſimir, and Sigiſmund, un- 
der the direction of the abbe, were ap- 
pointed guardians of the muſeum. Ma- 
tilda and Roſalba had attended in Flora's 
ſhop only at the firſt fair; as it was not 
thought proper they ſhould any longer 
engage in theſe public undertakings. 
They continued, however, to make toys 
for it; and for this reaſon it was joined 

to that of Elmunda. 

The pavilion of hoſpitality, now the 
principal ornament of the iſland, was alſo 
the chief delight of its inhabitants. The 
abbe performed maſs in the chapel every 
day, and the children only went to the 
pariſh church on the great feſtivals ; after 
maſs, they afſembled in the ſaloon, which 
they now called the muſeum, and the abb 
read to them during half an hour. After 
which, thoſe who were fond of hiſtory, 
geography, and natural hiſtory, ſtaid there 
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to hear the lectures and demonſtrations of 
Cleophas, and the twin brothers; while 
thoſe who were not partial to theſe ſciences 
returned to their uſual labours. The ſtu- 
dents who. purſued theſe ſciences, were as 
follows : the count's four children, Cleo- 
phas, who was one of the maſters, Gillet, 
and Friday: for theſe were more intelli- 
gent than the reſt, in- conſequence of be- 
ing the earlieſt companions of Caſimir. 
Of the girls, Elmunda, Flora, and Nan- 
nette, alſo joined: theſe parties, at which 
the boys and girls met together under the 
inſpection of. the abbe, the counteſs, or 
the governeſs ; the count alſo. very fre- 
quently attended. 
They learned to write and cypher three 
times. a week ; and Friday, Gillet and 
Lowſtein, who wrote ſo well that they 
had left off taking, leſſons, divided the 
labour of inſtructing the reſt with Cleo- 
phas, which thus engroſſed leſs of their 
time. Matilda and Roſalba had alſo ſome 
ſcholars among the girls, who were now 
able to teach almoſt as well as themſelves; 
namely, Clara and Nannette, who were 
fifteen and ſixteen years old: and Elmunda, 
who was in her twelfth year. The latter 
was the girl whom the counteſs had 
brought up from her infancy, and whoſe 
education ſhe had during her laſt four 
years herſelf conducted, with the aſſiſt- 
ä ance 
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ance of her daughters, and was next to 
Matilda and Rofalba, the clevereſt and 
beſt informed of all the girls. Mean- 
while the iſlanders daily embelliſhed their 
muſeum. Gillet, who was very ſkilful in 
ſtuffing birds, adorned the ſaloon with 
above ſixty, which he thus prepared; 
Caſimir and his brother formed a collec- 
tion of butterflies and inſeQs, which dail 

encreaſed : and his filters added a hortus 
ficcus, the plants of which were gathered 
by all the children, and dried and ar- 
ranged by them with the greateſt care. 
Elmunda alſo made a very pretty collec- 
tion of birds-neſts, of which every neſt 
was very neatly arranged and ticketed, 
and contained two or three eggs, and a 
few feathers of the kind of bird to which 
it belonged ; Friday collected a great 
quantity of ſeeds; and Cleophas, the 
count's children, and Elmunda, painted 
a great number of rare and exotic plants, 
which were put in very beautiful frames, 
made by the iſlanders, and hung up to 
adorn the ſaloon. This iſland and its 
fairs were now ſo celebrated, that ſtran- 
gers frequently came from the diſtance of 
a hundred leagues to ſee ſo ſingular and fo 
intereſting a ſcene ; and fathers and mo- 


thers brought their children from a great 


diſtance, that they might profit by the ex- 
cellent example it afforded, Thus through- 
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out Poland, children were exhorted to 
imitate thoſe of count Sulinſki; and this 
gave birth to a proverbial expreſſion in 
that country, where the higheſt praiſe and 
approbation that could be conferred on a 
child is to ſay, he is as amiable as one of 

the inhabitants of the children's iſland. 
Among the count's neighbours, was one 
of a very bad diſpoſition; a very rich and 
luxurious nobleman, who ſpent all his in- 
come in oſtentatious entertainments and 
frivolous diverſions. This man ſquan- 
dered immenſe ſums of money, and was 
greatly in debt; and as he was proud and 
envious, the admiration univerſally bel- 
towed on the children's iſland gave him 
offence. Hence, one day when on a viſit 
at the count's, he could not help ſhewing 
his ungenerous feelings: for it is impol- 
ſible for the envious always to conceal the 
baſeneſs of their hearts. All theſe ex- 
penſes you are making in the iſland,” 
faid he, muſt be enormous.” —**: By 
no means, replied the count, © becauſe 
I have beſtowed on them time, reaſon, and 
great cxconomy.”-—** 1 ſhould. think,” 
reſumed Joblaſki (for that was the name 
of his viſitor), * that all theſe eſtabliſh- 
ments muſt be ruinous to your fortune.” 
—* No,“ faid the count: © for. I have 
no debts !'—* But,“ interrupted. Job- 
laſki, they have forced you to make 
| great 


, 


* 
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Warſaw, and are prevented from adorn- 
ing your * with the edifices you pro- 
poſed. You talked ſome years ago of 
augmenting your hot-houſes, and build- 
ing a Chineſe pavilion at the farther end.“ 
—“ I have done better,“ replied the 
count: © for 1 have built cottages that 
are inhabited, and have completed the 
education of my children, I do not 
blame. thoſe, my dear Joblaſki, who em- 
ploy their fortune in encouraging and 


"rewarding talents. The arts are extremely 


uſeful ; and it is very natural we ſhould 
love and favour them : for this is the 
molt noble and the moſt pleaſing ſpecies 
of magnificence; but for magnificence I 
have no taſte. All my ambition extends 
to doing as much good as I am able, and 
living happily in my family ; and as I do 
not preſume to blame your purſuits, why 
ſhould you upbraid me for mine. Is every 


thing abſurd and ridiculous that is not 


common? Is it leſs rational to employ 
our incomes (without inconvenience to 
our affairs, or being obliged to borrow) 
in procuring the moſt inſtructive amuſe. 
ments for our children, and rendering 


them induſtrious, happy, and good, and 


in educating and ſupporting poor orphan 


children, than in Keeping companies of 


comedians and bands of muſicians, or en- 
| cumbering 


great ſacrifices: for now you never go to 
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cumbering a garden with uſeleſs temples, 
obeliſks, and ſepulchres ?”—* Certainly,” 
faid Joblaſki, no one can diſapprove 
your paternal affection and beneficence 
but it is poſſible to attend to our children 
and relieve the poor without all theſe ex- 
traordinary meaſures.”'—* I grant it,” 
returned the count; “yet if theſe extra- 
ordinary meaſures appear more uſeful 
than thoſe uſually practiſed, why ſhould 
we ngt venture to adopt them? we are 
not afraid of ſingularity, when we at- 
tempt to inyent new amuſements, inge- 


nious and brilliant tes, &c, and is it 


blame-worthy then to invent a new method 
of doing good? on the contrary, I am of 
opinion that it is infinitely better to be in- 
genious in beneficence, than in . a of 
mere amuſement, which are therefore al- 
ways frivolous.” Joblaſki had nothing 
more to anſwer ; but in every company 
where the count was abſent, continually 
declared that the children's iſland was the 
ſtrangeſt and the moſt fooliſh thing in the 
world. | 
Notwithſtanding theſe abſurd cenſures, 
the ſame labours were continued with 
ual ſucceſs, every year encreaſing the 
fame of the iſland and of its fairs; and 
many princes and e of celebrity, 
charmed with the inſtitution, ſent preſents 
to the muſeum, conſiſting of books and 
ſpecimens 
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ſpecimens of natural hiſtory : ſo that at 
length it became neceſſary to add a gallery 
to the pavilion, to hold their additional 
treaſures. 

In a general afſembly of the iNandets 
(for they held one every ſix months, at 
which the count prefided,) a beneficent 
decree was paſſed which ſtill encreaſed 
their celebrity: namely, that the room 
adjoining the pavilion ſhould be always 
occupied by ſtrangers, who ſnould never 
ſtay above a year, and ſhould be alter- 
nately two men and two women. "Theſe 
were to conſiſt of poor and obſcure, bur 
diſtinguiſhed artiſts, and fkilful- artizans 
out of work. Theſe viſitors were alſo to 
be maintained in the iſland : but if thi 
were obliged to receive further aid, they 
were to repay the money advanced for 
them at their departure out of the profits 
of the fair. They were alſo required to 
enrich the muſeum with a ſpecimen of 
their works. And laſtly, it was ſo deter- 
mined that during fair-time only, ſtrangers 
ſhould not be admitted to the muſeum 
without- paying, and that the produce 
ſhould, at the end of the year, be divided 


in the pavilion. 
This plan was executed, me fuch per- 
fons were choſen as united {kill and in- 


duſtry with good morals. The two ſtran- 
1 gers 
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gers firſt received, were a ſculptor and a 
brazier: a circumſtance which cauſed 
great joy in the iſland, becauſe thoſe arts 
were new to the inhabitants. Theſe 
ſtrangers ſoon had pupils, and Gillet, who 
could draw very well, became paſhonately 
fond of ſculpture, in which he afterwards 
acquired great ſkill. At the expiration of 
a year, the two ſtrangers who had been 
taken from miſery and obſcurity, having 
acquired money, celebrity, and friends, 
quitted the iſland, bleſſing all its inhabi- 
tants and the worthy count Sulinſki. The 
ſculptor preſented to the muſeum a fine 


buſt of Homer“, and a baſs relievo (or 


baſs relief) of Hoſpitality, extending her 
arms to the arts, and crowned by Virtue. 
Theſe viſitors were ſucceeded by two wo- 
men, one of whom was a ſempſtreſs, and 
the other played on the piano forte. They 
arrived on the iſt of September 1786, at 
which time the iſland was no longer occu- 
pied by children; for all the iſlanders, ex- 
cept Flora, who was but ten years old, 
were now grown up. Caſimir and Sigiſ- 
mund were in their twenty-firſt year, and 
their ſiſters in their twentieth. Nature 


” 
* 


- and education had combined to render 


4 greek poet, who wrote the two moſt famous 


ems in the world; the Iliad, the ſubjegt of which 


'the Siege of Troy, and the Odyſſey, which con- 
tains the Adventures of Ulyſſes, 


r 
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theſe four young people ſo amiable and 
accompliſhed, that it was impoſſible to 
ſee without admiring, or to know without 
loving them. They felt deeply the gra- 
titude they owed to their excellent parents 
for ſo extraordinary an education, con- 
ducted with ſuch uncommon and unremit- 
ting care, and for rendering their infancy 
and youth fo happy by the inſtruction they 
had beſtowed. Yes, ſaid they, that be- 
neficence which has conſtituted the hap- 
pineſs of our youth ſhall be ever dear to 
us; and we ſhall always love induſtry, 
and thoſe arts and talents- which have 

ocured us ſo much pleaſure. Hence- 
forth, we ſhall never ſee any thing inge- 
nious or uſeful, nor read of any thing 
that is virtuous and affecting, without re- 
membering theſe happy ſcenes ; and, be 
our future lot what it may, fortune can 
never beſtow on us enjoyments equal to 
thoſe we have experienced under our pa- 
ternal roof, 

The 22d of October, in the ſame year, 
was to theſe iſlanders a memorable ra : 
for Matilda and Roſalba, who had long 
been ſolicited in marriage by the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed families of Warſaw, were then 
married to two brothers, who hved with 
their relations on an eſtate in the neigh- 
bourhood of that of the count, and whoſe 
extraordinary merit and eminent virtues 

. rendered 
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rendered them highly worthy of their 
hands. On the ſame day ſeveral other 
marriages were alſo celebrated. Cleophas, 
who had become attached to Elmunda, 


anticipated the wiſhes of the counteſs and 


her family, by aſking to be united to her; 
Gillet was married to Clara; Friday to 
Nannette ; Lowſtein to Betſey Philpot, 


and Matthews to Lowſtein's ſiſter. All 


theſe marriages took place at the ſame time 
in the chapel of the pavilion, and were 


celebrated by a fete champetre, which con- 


tinued ſeveral days, and after which, the 
new-married couples, excepting Lowſtein 
and Matthews, took a melancholy leave of 
the iſland, and of the count's eſtate. Cleo- 
phas obtained, through the intervention 
of his benefactor, a conſiderable poſt at 
Warſaw, which provided for him hap- 
pily and handſomely ; Gillet and Friday 


were advantageoufly ſettled in the ſame 


city according to their reipective talents, 
and the count paid to each the ſums 
ariſing from the fairs depoſited in his 
hands, together with the accumulated 
intereſt, But Lowſtein declared, that 
notwithſtanding his marriage, he withed 
to paſs his life upon the iſland, which was 
granted him with the greateſt pleaſure ; $08 
alſo to Matthews his brother-in-law, who 
made the ſame requeſt. Thus the inha- 
bitants of the iſland were reduced to nine, 

including 
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including the two twin brothers and Flo- 


ra; but if the two ſtrangers in the pavili- 
on were added, there were eleven. Peter 


Lowſtein and Matthews, had each a ſe- 


parate cottage. With the former lived 


the female dwarf, and Micao with the lat- - 


ter: but Micao- ddtlared! that this would 


be but for a ſhort time, as he intended to 


marry Ninon and eſtabliſh himſelf on the 
iſtand. The count conſidered this match 
as very ſuitable, and gave leave to build 


a new cottage for this little couple, 


who were to be married the following 
year. 

Notwithſtanding this partial depopula- 
tion, the iſland: ſtill continued to flouriſh : 


for by the marriage of Micao, it acquired 


an additional cottage; and Cleophas un- 
dertook to adorn it with a new ornament 
at his own expence, in teſtimony of his 
gratitude. He often came from Warſaw 


to overlook the work, the deſign of which 


he had himſelf furniſhed, and which was 


an obeliſk of granite. Upon this were en- 
graved a ſhort account of the iſland, from 
the felling of the wood in 1774, till the 


time of the abovementioned marriages, to- 


gether with the names of its ſeventeen 


inhabitants. 

It was now reſolved that the fairs , 
ſhould {till continue to be held, and Ma- 
tilda and Roſalba 8 fill to work 


for 
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Flora's ſhop. The other new. married 


couples retained theirs, on condition that 
they ſhould come there every year at the 
periods deſcribed, and bring the requi- 
ſite ſtock of goods. It was alſo determin- 
ed, that the children of thoſe who re- 
mained, upon the iſfland, fhould be 
brought up there, and that the ſtran 
received into the pavilion ſhould be re- 
quired to give them regular inſtruction in 
their reſpective trades, as ſoon as the 
children ſhould be capable of learning 
them. Thus the happieſt and moſt bril- 
hant proſpect ſeemed {till to ſmile upon 
this fortunate iſtand; —but who can look 
into futurity? Let us not therefore omit 
a ſingle opportunity of doing good, ſince 
we can never be certain that it will be 
long in our power, 

Caſimir, who was the moſt enthuſiaſtic 
of all the iſlanders in favour of eftabliſh- 
ments, of which he was the true founder, 
obſerve, that as all the inhabitants were 
now married, except Flora, who was yet 
a child, it was neceſſary to find a little 
boy, who might one day be her huſband ; 
accordingly a pretty little boy of twelve 
years old was choſen from an hoſpital of 
foundlings. He was a youth of good un- 
derſtanding and excellent diſpoſition, and 
could write and cypher extremely well. 


Matilda and Roſalba propoſed that he 


ſhould 


) 
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ſhould be named Coquelicot; and fix 
years afterwards he was married to Flora. 
The following year was diſtinguiſhed by 
new events, which were alſo inſcribed on 
the obeliſk; namely, the birth of two chil- 
dren, the one a boy, ſon of Lowſtein, on 
the 3d of Auguſt 1787, the other a girl, 
daughter of Matthews, on the 26th of the 
fame month. On this occaſion a very 
pretty fete was given, to which none but 
children were invited, and Flora and Co- 
quelicot did the honors. At this ſete there 


were puppet-thows, collations, and dan- 


ces; and the whole concluded with an il- 
lumination and fire-works; Phe ſpon- 
ſors to the new- born infants were the four 
children of the count. Six weeks after. 


wards the nuptials of Caſimir and Sigiſ- 


mund were celebrated like the former, in 


the chapel of the pavilion, and Micao and 
Ninon were united on the fame day. Si- 


giſmund ſet off ſhortlyafter with his bride 
for Warſaw; but promifed to paſs the ſum- 
mer and autumn of every year with his re- 
lations. Caſimir remained with his father, 
and reſolved to educate all his children in 
the iſland, as he had been himſelf. His 
wife, who was one of the moſt lovely wo- 
men in Poland, participated in this wiſh, 
and lived in the happieſt union with her 
huſband. But, alas! fortune too ſoon fruſ- 
trated theſe virtuous and pleaſing plans. 
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The iſland, however, ſtill continued to 
enjoy uninterrupted proſperity, till the 
year 1792, when it was re-peopled with 
children too young indeed to renew the 
amuſing purſuits of their fathers; but all 
promiſing children, and full of ingenuity 
and intelligence. At this time there were 
ten children in the iſland. All of them 
thriving and healthy. Flora. and Coque- 
licot, who were each become diſtinguiſh 
ed artiſts, were married the ſame year; 
but their attachment to the count and his 
family induced them to remain upon the 
iland, where a eottage was built for them 
equally. ſimple in appearance with the 
former; though they elegantly embelliſhed 
the n with their own works; the one 
with paintings, the other with embroide- 
ries. This was the laſt happy event we 
have to record of this intereſting iſland: 
for the troubles of Poland put an end to 
theſe eſtabliſhments ſo worthy. to have 
continued for ever. At the preſent time 
this riſing colony, and- the worthy and 
reſpectable family of count Sulinſki, are 
diſperſed all over Europe, Thus, they 
have, it is true, loſt a great ſource of plea- 
ſure and happineſs; yet they are far from 
being unfortunate: for their griefs are 
— by the conſoling remembrance 
of the good they have done; and that 
habit of labour and ſtudy, which once 

| conſtituted 
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conſtituted ' their amuſement, has now 
become an honourable reſource which 
protects them from indigence. They have 
ſaved that true wealth of which all the 
revolutions in the world cannot rob them; 
namely, virtue, peace of mind, en 
talents and Induſtry. 


THOUGHTS AND MAXIMS. 


0 To conform our wills to that of 
God, is the only ſcience that ſecures. our 
peace.“ The tutor of Henry IV. of 
France, made his pupil learn this maxim 
by heart in his earlieſt infancy. It is in- 
deed in itſelf equal to a whole treatiſe of 
morals, and ought never to be forgotten. 
We ought to conform our ſentiments to 
it i oe our lives. 

„The pious never want conſolation 
"Mi they always poſſeſs fortitude in ad- 
rung. 

„We ſhould always remaeabdts that 
God knows all our thoughts and actions; 
that he will puniſh vice and reward virtue; 
and that he will bleſs thoſe who obey his 

' commandments. _ 

"up 
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4. It is not lawful to do evil with a 
view to doing good ; as. for inſtance, to 
tell a lie to oblige any one. 

An action cannot be perfectly good, 
udleſs it be pure in its motives z. that is, 


unleſs the motives. are virtuous and free 


from any mixture of evil. 

6. We ought to obey the command- 
ments of God in ſmall things as well as in 
great. 

If we commit ſmall faults without 
ſeruple to-day, we ſhall commit great ones. 
to-morrow. 

8. Pride is the moſt ridiculous and the 


molt fooliſh of all vices. ; 


9. When we ſpeak unneceſſarily of our- 
felves, we are both troubleſome and ridi- 
culous. 

10. Three faults (eſpeeially in young 
peopte) are ſtrong marks of folly or ill- 


breeding; ſpeaking very loud, or laugh- 


ing in a noiſy. manner, familiarity to mar- 
ried or old people, and talking of ourſelves 
and our affairs (unneceſlarity) to thoſe 
who take little or no intereſt in them, 

11. To be attended to when we ſpeak, 
or to ſpeak with grace, we mult. avoid 
talking loud or muttering ; we mult alſo 
equally avoid familiarity and unneceſſary 
baſhtulneſs, 

12. To heſitate in anſwering what is 
faid, or not to * plain, are fooliſh and 

ill-bred. 
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ill bred. Not to hear all people ſay, or 
to anſwer by halves and run away, are 
both impertinent and fooliſh. 

13. In every thing we do, however 
trifling, we ought to reflect and reaſon; 
otherwiſe we ſhall. never do any thing, 
wellg-. | 
14. But theſe pains need not laſt for 
ever. All the difficulty is at firſt, and 
diminiſhes every day. When we can do 
any thing perfectly well, the readier it is 
performed the better. In fact, the more 
pains we take at firſt, the more pleaſure we 
have afterwards ; becauſe we then do the 
fame thing well. and with- eaſe. And 
therefore the more pains we take at firſt, 
the leſs we t: ke on the whole. T. 

15. We do things awkwardly, merely 
through not reflecting or taking pains. 

16. Careleſſneſs and awkwardneſs are 
faults that render people diſagreeable, 
and produce a great many bad conſequen- 
ces. 4 

17. The careleſs ſpoil every thing, and 
enjoy no one's. confidence. Valuable 
things and important objects cannot be 
entruſted to them any more than to 2 
thief, Such perſons waſte more mate- 
rials than are neceſlary ; have little taſte, 
buy bad articles, and thus miſemploy 
their time and miſpend their moneys 


18. We 
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18. We cannot be truly benefieent and 
generous unleſs we are economical. 
19. We ſhould as much as poſlible 
mo borrowing. | 


We ought to be more careful of 


| ay we borrow, than of what belongs to 


us. | 

21. If we are kind and obliging our- 
ſelves, we generally obtain from others all 
we can reaſonably deſire. 

22. But with peeviſhneſs and ill-hu- 
mour we ſcarcely obtain from others the 
leaſt complaiſance. e 

23. Without health we enjoy. Höching; þ 
and-health can only be preſerved by tem- 
perance and good humour. 

24. Gluttony is a low and contempti- 
ble vice. 

25. Idleneſs renders us unfit for every 


h thing. 


26. The idle can neither de obliging, 


nor. very charitable, nor economical, nor 
learned. 


27. We may correct any fault if we 


are but reſolved to do ſo. 


28. Voung people can never acquire 


virtuous talents and ane 


without the aſſiſtance and advice of tho 


- who are better informed than themſelves, 


or without attending to that advice. 7 


29. The 
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29. The more teachers and preceptors 

love their pupils, the more attentive are 
they to point out their faults. 

30, Good children are thankful. to 
thoſe who tell them of their faults. 

31. Children who have too much 


pride, or too little good ſenſe, cannot 


bear to be told of their faults without 
being out of humour. 

32. A good education is the greateſt of 
advantages; and the tutor to whom we 
are indebted for inſtruction and good prin- 
ciples, ſhould be regarded as a tender 
parent. 


33. Flattery is more prejudicial than 
rudeneſs or anger. 


34. We ought neither to flatter others, 
nor to ſuffer them to flatter us. 


35. Almoſt all the applauſe beſtowed 


on us in our preſence is flattery. = 
36. We ought never to ſay any thing 
rude and diſagreeable; but we ought al- 


ſo to avoid praiſing people in their pre- 
ſence. 


37. Weought to diſtruſt ſervants that 


flatter us. 

38. We ought always 
good-humoured towards ſervants ;. but 
not to be familiar with them. 


39. We ought not to make them our, 


contidants ; becauſe their education and 
knows 


be mild and 
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knowledge being very limited, they can- 
not adviſe us fo. well as our friends and 
relations. 

40. We ought only to make confidants 
of perſons who are at once virtuous and 
well-informed, and whom we have long 
known. 

41. We ought not to call any one our 
friend in whom we have not a perfect 
confidence. 

42. As we ought to have 2 ſtrong 
affection for our relations and inſtructors, 
we ought alſo to place a PO confidence 
in them. 

43. We cannot have a greater enemy 
than thoſe who endeavour to difluade us 

44. We owe the greateſt gratitude to 
thoſe who tell us the truth. | 

45. As lying is an infamous vice, we 
ought not to be guilty of it, even in joke 
and for the ſame reaſon we ' ought to avoid 
all exaggerations, becauſe exaggeration is 
a ſpecies of fal{hood. 

46. Calui is the vice of thoſe who 
have neither od heart nor a ** un- 
derſtanding. 

47. The trifling. talent af mimickry 
makes people laugh, but at the ſame time 


expoles us to their contempt. 


48, We 
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48. We ought never to believe evil of 


any one till we are certain of it, and even 


then we ought not to repeat it. 


49. We ought only to joke with our 
friends, and then we ought not to carry the 
joke too far. 


50. We ought not to ſay anything that 


is rude and diſpleaſing, even in joke. 

51. A perſon of good underſtanding, 
and well educated, never makes any but 
ſhort and pleaſing jokes, and 1s never 
angry at thofe of others, even —_— 
ſomewhat ill-judged or ill placed. 

52. III. bred perſons and proud empty 
fools are ever ready to be angry at every 

trifling joke. 

53. There are ſome jokes ſo odious that 
we ought never to indulge in them; for 
inſtance, thoſe which wound the common 
feelings of humanity, as laughing at natu- 


ral defects, infirmities, old age, or misfor- 
tune, &c. 


54. To be pleaſing, a joke ſhould not 


de too tedious, and muſt be perfectly in- 
nocent. 


55. Avarice and gluttony are among 
the moſt contemptible vices. 

56. A girl without modeſty is a diſ- 
grace to her parents and inſtruQtors, 


57. Modeſty' is more becoming and 
more valuable than beauty. 


58, For 
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58. For a young girl to be always think- 
ing of her dreſs and perſon, gives people 
a bad idea of her underſtanding. 

59. Beauty ſoon decays, but virtue and 
talents remain with us through lite, and 
even improve with the progreſs. of time. 

60. Nothing ſhews a worſe diſpoſition, 
than repeating what we have ſeen or heard, 
unleſs when abſolutely neceſſary. 

61. We ought to attend to our own 
buſineſs and not meddle with the affairs 
of others, unleſs we are applied to, or to 
render them a ſervice. 

62. Goſſiping and tattling are faults 
uſually belonging to perſons of no educa- 
tion and weak minds. 

63. Young people of good diſpoſitions 
will deſpiſe thoſe who endeavour to dimi- 
niſh their affection for their relations and 
inſtruQors. 

64. A family that lives in perfect har- 
mony is univerſally reſpected. 

65. We ought never to ſpeak of the 
faults of thoſe to whom we are under great 
obligations, or to whom we owe reſpect or 
friendſhip ; nor ſhould we ſuffer others to 
ip eak of them in our preſence. 

66. We ſhould condemn no one un- 
heard. 

67. Appearances are often deceitful. 
Hence, we ſhould never be haſty in mak- 


ing 
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ing up our minds on the unfavourable 
fide. 

68. Thoſe who are ſatirical or fond of 
mocking,are never beloyed. 

69. The. better underſtanding a child 
has, the, more docile and humble he 
will be. 

70. Curioſity about trilles is a mark of 
a little mind. 

71. A habit of rattling leads to goſſip- 
ing, and cauſes a great deal of miſchief 

and ill-will. 
72. All the vices are abſurd, becauſe 
they are all hurtful. | 

73. It is very fooliſh to be proud of our 
perſons, our birth, or the riches of aur 
relations. 

74. It is worth, not birth, that aka 
the man. 

75. Nothing can be more dif guſting and 

_ ridiculous: than a refractory child who is 
fond of contradiQtion. | 

76. It is not enough to do good when 
opportunities offer; we ought to. *feek 
them. 

77. Many perſons never give charity 
except when they are aſked for it. But 
the truly benevolent ſeek out perſons who 
are in need: for they know, the moſt 
worthy objects of beneficence are the leaſt 
forward to alk relief. | 
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78. Nor 1s it enough that we give mo- 
ney, we ought to give it in a kind and 
gracious manner. When we give any 
thing to a friend, we ſhould give it in a 
handſome, polite; and pleaſing manner. 

79. Nothing looks fo fooliſh as a con- 
tinual grin or a perpetual giggling. 

80. We aught not to = promiſes 
lightly, that is, without reflection: but 
when we have promiſed, we ought ſcrupu- 
louſly to keep our word. 

81. We ought to hate every vice, but 
we ought not to hate any perſon, however 
vicious he may be; for all men are our 
fellow-creatures and our brethren (or 
brothers); and the vicious may reform. 
We ought to pity them, and if poſſible 
amend them. 

82. True charity requires to be ſevere 
in reflecting on our own faults, and can» 
did (or indulgent) to thoſe of other s. 

83. Paſſionate anger robs us of reaſon, 
while it continues. A man in a paſſion 
reſenibles a drunken man. 

84. Our happineſs depends prineipally 
on ourſelves, and on the goodneſs or bad- 
neſs of our diſpoſitions; that is to ſay, on 
our being virtuous or vicious. 

85. We are happy in proportion to the 
good qualities we poſſeſs, ſuch as prudence, 
mildneſs, patience, and fortitude. 

86. We ought not to deſpiſe thoſe for 
their ignorance, who have had no educa- 

tion, 
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tion, But thoſe who have had a good 
education and neglected to improve by it, 
are highly to blame, and muſt expect to 
be deſpiſed. 

87. Thoſe children who are docile, 
grateful, and love their book, will be be- 
loved and happy. 

88. The way to have time enough for 
every thing is to employ our time well. 

89. With docility and conſtant applica- 
tion we may be certain of acquiring know- 
ledge and talents, even though we may 
ſet out with a dull underſtanding. But 
with all the genius in the world we may 
remain ignorant, if we are unſteady and 
untractable. 

go. Knowledge, talents, and accom- 
pliſhmenrs are the reward we receive for 
good behaviour and a good diſpoſition 
—_ our infancy and childhood. 

As learning to read is very tedious 
and dull but reading itſelf is extremely 
pleaſant and amuſing—ſo in every thing 
ele it is but the beginning that is irkſome 
and unpleaſant. 

92. We ſhould be polite and obliging 
to every one, but ſhould only grant our 
friendſhip and confidence to thofe we 
have long known. 

93. Our beſt friends are generally to be 
found in our own tamilies. 
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94. A good father and a good mother 
are our belt friends, and they alone are 
ſure never to change. 

95. When a friend falls into misfortune, 
we ought to be doubly kind and affection- 
ate to him. 

96. Nothing is fo improving to the 
young as the company and converſation of 
old people who are clever _ have good 
__ underſtandings. 

97. We naturally form a good opinion 
of young people who liſten with attention 
and pleaſure to the converſation of ſenſible 
Fan [2 
98. Ingratitude 5 duplicity a are the 
vices the moſt univerſally deteſted. 

99. We ought to: be. polite, attentive, 
and obliging to all thoſe we live with; 
but we ought. only to. careſs thoſe we 
love. 

100. To careſs thoſe we * not love, 
through intereſted motives, is the baſeſt 
and moſt odious ſpecies of duplicity. 

101. Courage is ſo neceſſary a virtue, 
that we ought to accuſtom ourſelves to it 
from our infancy on {mail as well as on 
great occaſions. 

102. The eaſieſt way to begin to acquire 
courage is to conceal our fear, ſo far as to 
be ſilent and remain quiet and unmoved, 
though without falhood or deceit. If 


* J. | 3 4 q 
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we begin by ſhowing no ſigns of fear, we 
ſhall toon feel none. f 


103. All the ſcreams and agitations in 


the world cannot ſave us from any danger, 
but may bring us into contempt. It is 
therefore mere folly to ſhew fear even 
when we feel it. 

104. Complaints and groans neither 
relieve the tooth- ache, head- ache, nor any 
other pain. We ought therefore to ac- 
cuſtom ourſelves to bear pain without theſe 
marks of weakneſs. 


105 Every uſeleſs complaint 1 is a LY 


neſs and a folly. 

106. We always feel moſt pity for the 
unfortunate or the fick, who do not com- 
plain: for then we admire their patience, 
their magnanimity, and their fortitude. 

107. It is impoſſible to live long with- 


out experiencing ſickneſs, pains, and miſ- 


fortunes- It is therefore highly import- 
ant to acquire a habit of fortitude even in 
our infancy. 

108. The leſs we complain, ihe leſs we 
ſuffer, 

109. The earlier we acquire a habit of 
fortitude, the more we add to the happi- 


neſs of our lives, and the firſt difficulties 


being over, the reſt is ealy. T. 
110. A habit of fortitude may be ac- 
quired like any other habit. 
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111. We ought to ſubmit to neceſlity 

with alacrity and without repining. 

' 112. To fink into deſpair on account of 
the misfortunes we experience, is to revolt 
againſt the will of God; becauſe every 
thing that happens is ordained by him. 

113. They who have a good under- 
ſtanding and a good heart are not obſti- 
nate or wilful. 

114. We ought to bluſh at committing 
faults, not at acknowledging them. 

115. To acknowledge our errors, is in 
Tome meaſure to repair them. * 

116, We enhance our faults by eden 
vouring to excuſe them. 

117. The fooliſh and the haughty al- 
ways maintain that they are in the right. 

118. We ought to liſten to the reproofs 
of thoſe to whom we owe reſpect, not only 
in ſilence, but in a reſpectful, attentive, 
and grateful manner. 

119. A young woman ought not to be 
praiſed for not being fond of dreſs, and 
ſpending but little time at her toilet, unleſs 
the is perfectly neat, and her dreſs adjuſted 
with taſte. 

120. It 18 an excellent rule in dreſs not 
to be among the firſt to adopt a faſhion, 

nor the laſt to abandon it. 

1321. An abſurd or indeeent faſhion 

ought not to be adopted at all, 


122. Since 
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122. Since coffee, tea, and chocolate 
are preciſely as good when drunk out of 
plain earthen-ware as out of the fineſt por. 
celain, it is extremely abſurd to imagine 
we breakfaſt better with theſe luxuries 
than without them. 

123. Elegant ſimplicity, that is good 
taſte, 1s infinitely more pleaſing than mag- 
nificence. | 

124. The moſt fooliſh of all vanity is 
that of expenſive dreſs, diamonds, jewels, 
and magnificent furniture. 2 99 

125. If we never refuſe to indvlge our. 
ſelves in any luxuries and caprices, we ren- 
der it impoſſible for us to be charitable. 

126. It is impoſſible to be at once fond 
of luxury or extravagance, and to relieve 
the poor. | 1 

127. A taſte for magnificence and ex- 
pence is a crime againſt religion and hu- 
manity; and beſides is a great folly, 
which renders us ridiculous and contempt- 
ible in the eyes of every reaſonable being. 

128, Magnificence is equally inconve- 
nient and frivolous, equally painful and 
blame-worthy. T1 wy 

129. The moſt valuable amuſements 
are thoſe purſued in the midſt of a happy 
harmonious family in the country. 

130. The more good ſenſe, underſtand- 
ing, and ſenſibility we poſſeſs, the more do 
we love the country and its pleaſures. 

. | 131, Every 
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131. Every thing that comes from the 
hands of a young woman ſhould be neat, 
regular, and elegant. 

132. A woman who knows not how to 
conduct her houſhold' affairs, will never 
be reſpected in her family. 

133. He that cannot faithfully keep a 
ſecret is not worthy to have a friend. 

134. We ought not only to keep the 
ſecrets confided to us, but thoſe we' way 
diſcover by chance. 

135. Goſſips are always betrayers of 

ſecrets. 
136. Religion ſnould prevent our goſ- 
fiping : for the goſpel teaches us that God 
will demand an account of every idle 
word we ſpeak. 

137. Nothing can authoriſe our betray- 
ing a ſecret, not even when an inſincere 
friend quarrels with us and reveals ours. 
We ought always to keep thoſe he has 
entruſted to us during our ens with 
him. 

138. Great minds diſdain revenge. 

139. A chriſtian never feels a - a or 
even an idea of revenge; for God has 
commanded us to return good for evil. 

140. Moderation 1s the wiſe man's trea- 
ſure.— Voltaire. 


141. Without moderation there can be 


neither reaſon nor en and conſe- 
quently no virtue, 
142, We 
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142. We cannot be happy when we are 
old, unleſs we conduct ourſelves well while 
young. 
143. Voung people will always commit 
a great many errors, and draw upon them- 
ſelves the greateſt misfortunes, unleſs they 
conſult wiſe and experienced perſons *, 
and follow their advice. 

144. All men would be happy had they 
in their youth attended to the diſcourſes. 
of the old. 

145. Preſumption and conceit, or too 
good an opinion of themſelves, are more 


intolerable in youth than in age. 


146. Children and young perſons can 
improve only by frequently hearing with 
attention the converſation of the well-in- 
formed, and ſpeaking but little themſelves. 

147. A celebrated Greek author has 
ſaid, a ſenſible woman is a friend to 
ſilence,” —a true maxim, and highly wor- 
thy to be fe nembered. 

148. Nothing can do more honor to 
the underſtanding and diſpoſition of a 
child, than not to abuſe the Kindneſs 
ſhewn him, and the liberty he is permitted | 
to enjoy. ha 

149. Children would be infinitely hap- 
pier if_they never abuſed the liberty they 

K enjoy: 


* An experienced perſon's is one who has lived 


long, and ſeen and reflected much. 
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enjoy: which almoſt all children do. II 
when in company they are ſuffered to 
play or make the leaſt noiſe, they pre- 
ſently raiſe quite an intolerable diſturb- 
ance. If they are allowed to joke, they 
have never done; and if they are allowed 
alittle familiarity, they ſoon grow, imperti- 
nent. All this neceſſarily ebliges us to 
Teprove them and treat them with ſeve- 
Tit 

: 50. The more kindneſs people ſhew 
us, the more we ought to fear dilpleaſing 
them. 

151. Noiſy mirth can never be becom- 
ing, and 1 is frequently impertinent- and ill- 
bred. 

152, Well-bred children, and particu- 
larly young Jadies, ought never to indulge 
in a violent outcry. of joy, ſurpriſe, iright, 
or pleaſantry. 

153. We ought not to be violent in 
any thing, not even in joy. 

154. We ought when we are joking 
and familiar, to ſhew ſome politeneſs and 
reſpec to thoſe to whom they are due. 
155. Nothing can be more dull and 
ſtupid than an inſipid joke. 

2 ok We ought. to uſe moderation in 
every thing, but without appearing cold. 

157. To thank people carelelsly or in 
2 cold and abrupt manner is worſe than 
not to thank chem at all. 


158, It 


a. ctr. 
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158. It is unpolite to appear vacant and 


hs. ned, where others are amuſed. 


159. Although we ought by no means 
to be guilty of duplicity, we ought to con- 
ceal and endeavour to ſubdue every ſenti- 
ment and emotion which e 


diſpleaſes others. 


To Ill. humour renders us at once ai 
agreeable and unjuſt. | 

161. IIL humour renders us burden- 
ſome to ourſelves as well as to others : but 
it is very eaſy by a little fortitude and re- 
ſolution to correct this fault. 

162. The idle and the ignorant always 
excuſe themſelves, by ſaying they have bad 
memories. This however is not true 
for every one has a good memory, that en- 
deavours to improve it. 

163. Some people have aſtoniſhingly 
powerful memories, but every one has 
enough to become extremely e d 
ed and even learned. 5 

164. No one who loves ſtudy, and con- 
ſtantly applies to it, can long be ignorant. 

165. We ought never to be anxious to 
ſhew our learning. 

166. Pedantry, and the deſire to ſhine 
in company, take away a great part of the 
merit of knowledge. "ny 

167. It is very inſipid to uſe certain 
favourite words and expreſſions on all oc- 
caſions. | 
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168. If we are unfortunately dependent 
on perſons of capricious and moroſe diſpo- 
ſition, and are Freed to live with them, 
peace and tranquillity can only be main- 
tained by mildneſs and indulgence. 

169. Mildneſs and indulgence, if con- 
ſtantly perſevered in, will at length gain 
us the friendfhip of thoſe who are moſt 
deſtitute of ſenſibility: | 

170. To endure the faults of others 
with patience is the only way to ſuffer 
httle or nothing by them. 


MODELS 


rok COMPOSITION IN WRITING FOR C HII. - 
- DREN BETWEEN WR AND TWELVE 
YEARS OLD. | 


Direflions to Tuben. 


Our E of the following! queſtions ſhould 
be firſt given to the child, to write his 
own ideas upon it. After which his ex- 
erciſe ſhould be corrected as to language, 
argument, omiſſions, irregularities, &c.— 
This critique, however, ſhould be com- 


bined wich encouragement: : and then the 
> ALT anſwers 
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anſwers to the queſtions may be read to 
him as an example of the manner in which 
the ſubject ought to be treated. When the 
pupil has gone through all the queſtions, _ 
this exerciſe ſhould be diſcontinued ſome 
time, and then reſumed in a fimilar man- 
ner. After this, the tutor may give him 
more comprehenſive ſubjects to diſcuſs, 
and exerciſe him in abridging and. ex- 
tracting paſſages. of books. 


MODEL I. 


Queſtion. Wnar are the qualities moſt 
neceſſary for a child to improve by a goo 
education? 8 11 
(N. B. The reaſon on which the anſwer 
is founded muſt be explained.) TI | 
_ Anſwer. Steady application, docility, 
reſpect, and attachment to his relations 
and tutors, are the qualities moſt neceſſary 
to a child. Application gives him me- 
mory and intelligence, and renders his 
ſtudies profitable. Docility, which ren- 
ders him obedient to uſetul advice, will be 
a ſure guide to him, enlighten and improve 
his mind, and aſſiſt in making a moſt ra- 
pid progreſs; and his attachment to his 
relations and tutors will render his ſtudies 
agreeable and ealy : for the pleaſure of 
455 ſiatisfying 
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fatisfying them and making them happy 
compenſates him for all his exertions. 


MODEL II. 


9, Wrar are the advantages and in- 
conveniencies of a large fortune? 

A. It affords us the means of doing 
good, aſſiſting a number of unfortunate 
perſons, and obliging our friends on innu- 
merable occaſions z of protecting the op- 
preſſed, doing juſtice to virtue, and paying 
it the reſpect it deſerves; of bringing for- 
ward perſons of talents who are obſcure, 
and of encouraging uſeful induſtry. Theſe 
are the advantages a large fortune may 
procure to thoſe who have good hearts 
and noble minds:—but on the other hand, 
it is attended with very great inconve- 
niences. It is an eſtabliſhed cuſtom that 
perſons of large fortune muſt enter into 
great expences for the moſt frivolous ob- 
jects; they mult have fine houſes, elegant 
furniture, rich dreſſes, a number of horſes 
and carriages, and muſt give great enter- 
tainments ; ſo that after all this ſuperflu- 
ous expence, they have generally at tke 
end of the year leſs money left than thoſe 
who have more moderate fortunes; and 
very often to ſupport all this magnificence 
they are obliged to contract W 1 
21 © ebts, 
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debts, and thus their riches only ſerve to 
lead them into folly. In fact, their wealth 
is but apparent, while in reality they are 
fo poor they can ſcarcely afford: to give a 
trifle to the unfortunate. There are how - 
ever always among the rich a few worth 
and humane individuals, who deſpiſe lux- 
ury and magnificence, and make a virtu- 
ous uſe of their fortunes: but even theſe 
experience many inconveniences and em- 
| barraſſments, which are infeparable from 
a great fortune. If we poſſeſs conſiderable 
wealth, we muſt ſuperintend its manage- 
ment; and hence we are continually har- 
raſſed with buſineſs, which occupies an 
immoderate portion of our time: beſides 
which, we are inceflantly expoſed to the 
impoſitions of the artful and deſigning, 
and the ſeductions of flatterers. Thus, 
even if we make a good uſe of our fortune, 
we (till find it incompatible with the poſ- 
ſeſſion of great riches, to purſue a courſe 
of life which ſhall be always peaceful and 
happy. But if we make a bad uſe of it, 
we expole ourſelves to ridicule and con- 
tempt; and though we may ſtill be en- 
vied by fools, we muſt be contemned by 
every rational being. Beſides, ſuch per- 
ſons often ruin themſelves by their extra- 
vagance; and then they do but ſow the 
ſeeds of unavailing regret and, unceaſing 
nemorlſe, e 
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MODEL. in. 


2. On what grounds bave the wiſe of 
all ages declared that true happineſs can 
only be enjoyed with a moderate compe- 
tency and in rural retirement: 
A. With a moderate fortune we have 
no need to be overwhelmed with buſineſs 
in the management of our property, nor 
are we expoſed to the ſhafts of euvy; and 
this alone will protect us from many in- 


juries and misfortunes. We are objecte 


neither of flattery nor impoſture, but may 
paſs our lives in perfect tranquillity and 
repoſe. Such a fortune is ſufficient to 
procure us every thing that is agreeable 
and uſeful, and though it is impoſſible to 
indulge in much magnificence, yet even 
this is an advantage, ſince it prevents us 
from deviating into foily and extrava- 
gance. It is true that we are not able to 
do ſo much good with a ſmall as with a 
large fortune, but in every ſphere of life it 
is in our power to do a great deal at all 
times; and when we do as much as we 

can we are happy. | 
In the country we may enjoy affluence 
with a very moderate income, it we are 
but attentive to regularity and economy, 
| whereas 
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whereas in towns every thing is extremely 
expenſive. The amuſements of a metro- 
polis are not only coſtly and fatiguing, 
but in time deſtroy the health, to Which 
nothing can be ſo fatal as retiring late to 
bed, ſitting long at meals, and gambling, 
or being ſhut up for a number of hours 
in total inactivity in rooms crowded with 
company and tull of lights. We are ſoon 
tired of plays and aſſemblies, but we are 
never tired of rural pleaſures: the longer 
we live in the country the more we enjoy 
that kind of life; and the more we con- 
template the ſcenery of nature, and ſtudy 
her works, the more we / admire their 
beauty and magnificence. It is in the 
country alone that we can enjoy perfect 
health, and arrive at a happy old age, be- 
cauſe men are not formed to paſs their 
lives ſhut up between walls, and deprived 

of the pure air of heaven. Towns are the 

ſcenes of ambition, intrigue, and all the 

violent paſſions ; and conſequently of the 

ſevereſt anxieties and conſtantly ſucceed- 

ing vexations. In the conntry' we feel 
none but innocent inclinations, and ſoft 

and pure affections. We live there with- 

out perturbation, and die without remorſe. 
In a word, reaſon, wiſdom, and experience 
concur in convincing us that we can only 


de 1aPP3 by ſhunning towns and _— 
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in the country, and that the moſt pleaſing, 
as well as the moſt uſeful, occupation, is 
to cultivate our own minds, our fields, our 
vineyards, and our orehards. 


—— — 


MODEL Iv. 


2, Wavy do ſo many ſenſible and wor- 
thy perſons make ſo abſurd and ridiculous 
a uſe of their fortunes ? 

A. Becauſe they do not reflect, but imi- 
tate thoſe whom they daily ſee, juſt as they 
follow the faſhion in their dect What⸗- 
ever they obſerve a great number of per- 
ſons do, they imagine they ought to do 
themſelves, and this error leads them into 
innumerable follies. But before we imi- 
tate any action, we ought carefully to ex- 
amine whether it is good or evil; and if 
the latter, we ought not to do it, although 

the greater part of mankind ſet us the ex- 
ample without ſcruple. If we conſult re- 
.  ligion and humanity, we eaſily perceive 
that it is-unjuſt to ſpend our fortunes in 

.. toys. and.trinkets, inſtead of employing 
their overplus for the relief of the poor. 
It is of the greateſt importance therefore 

; continually to reflect upon our duty; be- 
| cauſe 
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eauſe if we act without reflection we may, 
even with the beſt heart and underſtand- 


ing, follow a bad example, and become, 


without perceiving: it, irreligious and 
cruel : for there cannot be any greater 
violation of religion and humanity, than 
to refuſe the poor the relief it is in our 


power to afford them. 


MODEL V. 


9, War are the wicked ſo: numerous 


and the virtuous ſo few? 


A. The virtuous are in fact more nu- 
merous than is imagined ; though vice, 
being more ſtriking, makes more noiſe 
while virtue loves tranquillity and ſeeks 


concealment. 'The wicked, being ambi- 


tious and artful, hate ſolitude, and flock. 
to'towns and courts, where they perpetu- 
ally attract public notice z- but the virtuous: 
withdraw it they can from the crowd, and 
thus eſcape our obſervation; leaving us ig- 
norant of their exiſtence. If they are 
compelled to live in the great world; thoſe 
who are envious of their applauſe endea- 


vour to aſperſe and depreciate them; in 
which, as they often ſucceed tor a time, 


their 
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their calumnies render it difficult to diſtin- 
guiſh the worthy from the unworthy. 
In ſhort, bad examples ſtare us in the 
face, while thoſe good actions, and that 
ſpotleſs conduct which might afford the 
beſt nples, almoſt always remain in 
obſcurity j but although the virtuous are 
more numerous than we commonly ſup- 
poſe, the wicked are ſtill more ſo; and 
this for two reaſons; firſt, becauſe far 
more children are educated ill than well: 
and ſecondly, becauſe, even among thoſe 


Who are well-educated, many are light and 


Siddy, and renounce all reflection as ſoon 
as they. become independent; and we 
"have already remarked, that without a ha- 
t of reflection, we muſt commit innu- 
mierable follies, and often become at laſt 
wholly corrupt. ads, 


MODEL VI. 


Qt. Is it important to chooſe our friends 
well, that is, to have none but wiſe and 
- virtuous friends? 425 
A. Nothing can be ſo important both 
to our happineſs and to our character; we 
do not judge f a man by the conduct of 

his brother, who may be a rogue, becauſe 
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he is not reſponſible for his vices, and 
cannot prevent this rogue from being his 
brother; but we judge of him by bis 
friend, becauſe our friends are the objects 
of our choice. Hense, the follies, abſur- 
dities, and errors of our friends are a re- 
flection upon us, and may give the world 


a bad opinion of us. We ought not 


therefore lightly to grant any one our con- 
fidence and friendſhip, ſince 1t is both 
highly blame- worthy and extremely dan- 
gerous to retain ſuch diſcreditable connec- 
tions; and it is very painful to break off 
an acquaintance with thoſe we have once 
eſteemed or loved. Theſe perſons often 
become our enemies; and we ourſelves, 
however juſt our conduct, are always ac- 
cuſed of inconſtancy and caprice. 


MODEL VII. 


£L. Wurx we are pleaſed with * 
wiſh to form an acquaintance with any 
one, how ſhould we proceed to know 
him well before we grant him our friend- 
ſhip? 
A. However amiable ſuch a perſon may 
appear, we ought not to form an acquaint- 
ance with him it he is haughty, irreligious, 
F OF 
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or given to idle babbling: for theſe three 
| 2 may eaſily be known in a very 

ſhort time: nor will ſuch perſons ever 
prove ſincere, and faithful friends. 


The man. we would: chooſe for our 


friend muſt have a competent 'ſhare of 


knowledge and a ſerious turn of mind; 
other wiſe he will in innumerable inſtances 


be unable to give us uſeful advice; he 


ought alſo to have a habit of regularity. 
and accuracy; otherwiſe we cannot con- 
fide to him any affair of importance, nor 
truſt him with any letter, paper, or de- 
poſit. e 
Among the moſt indiſpenſable — 
ſites in a friend are frankneſs and perfect 
rectitude, as alſo fidelity in not betraying. 
a confidence, which may almoſt always be 
expected of thoſe who are not given to- 
goſſiping. 3 
When we feel an inclination: to aſſoci- 
ate with any one, we ought not too ſoon: 
to ſhew it; but ſhould rather ſtudy his 
character and diſpoſition with care and 
long attention; we ſhould particularly 
endeavour to obtain certain information 
whether he is a good father, a good ſon, 


a good brother, a good huſband, &c, If 


he is indifferent to thoſe he ought to love, 


he cannot prove a valuable friend, and, 
even ſhould he unfortunately have bad 
relations and complain of them, we ought 

not 
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not to form an alliance with him; for it 
is extremely odious, as well as unwiſe, to 
ſpeak ill of our near relations, or of thoſe 
to whom we owe a debt of gratitude. 
We ought alfo to attend to his converſa- 
tion, and obſerve whether it be calum- 
nious, whether he takes the part of thoſe 
who are accuſed in their abſence, or whe- 
ther he is ſilent when he might defend 
them ; whether his ſentiments are juſt 
and good; whether he conſtantly ad- 
heres to them, and whether his conduct 
and mode of life accord with his dif- 
courſe; laſtly, whether he ſhews hatred or 
acrimony againſt any perſon whom- 
ſoever. When we have long and invari- 

ably obſerved his conduct to be virtuous 
in all theſe reſpects, we not only may, 
but ought to ſeek his friendſhip. 

But after all we have already ſaid, it is 
among our own relations that we ſhould 
| ſeek for ſincere. friends, eſpecially while 

we are young: for we ſhall find none fo 
capable or ſo willing to ſerve us. 


—ůů——— ͤ ———— — 


MODEL VIII 


J How can we know whether any 
one has no religion? 


A. Whenever we do not fee clear and 
poſitive proofs of the contrary, it is our 


duty 
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duty to ſuppoſe every one n for 
our religion itſelf commands us to judge 
in this manner; and in this caſe it is per- 
fectly ſatisfactory; for the itreligious are 
wholly unable to conceal their horrid opi- 
nions, which they ſhew on every occaſion. 
Speaking again(t religion is the only ſuf. 
ficient proof of impiety: for the not 
appearing to fulfil the external. duties of 
religion, as for. inſtance, the not faſting 
on faſl-days, the not being ſeen at church, 
are not ſolid proofs of irreligion ; ſince 
health and other cauſes may have render- 
ed it impoſſible to fulfil theſe duties, and 
thoſe whom we do not fee at church may 
go there at other times, even more fre- 
quently than ourſelves. Such ought to be 
the reflections of a chriſtian. I repeat there- 
fore, that ſpeaking againſt religion, whe- 
ther in converſation, or in books and 
writings acknowledged by their authors, 
is. the only proof of impiety. But to 
judge of theſe; firſt, we muſt have read 
them ourſelves ; ſecondly, they muſt be 
ſuſceptible of no other interpretation ; 
and thirdly, it myſt not be a conclufion 
drawn from a ſingle ſentence ur expreſſion 
which may have eſcaped the writer with- 
out reflecting on its tendency ; but a clear 
affirmative and repeated d:{courſe againſt 
religion; that is, againſt what the goſpel 
and the church command us to * 
e 
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and reſpect. Every one who judges other- 
wiſe of the irreligion of his neighbour, 
commits a mortal offence againſt God, 
and conſequently is himſelf guilty of a 
heinous ſin againſt religion. 


MODEL IX. 


2 In what caſe is it our r duty to break 
off a friendſhip, and how ſhould we con- 
duct ourſelves on this occaſion, and after 
the rupture? 

A. The only cauſes that could RE TY it 
our duty to break off a friendſhip, are the 
abandoning us in misfortune, acting to- 
wards us with continued duplicity, the be- 
traying an important ſecret, or any other 
direct treachery; "ogg conſtantly pretending 
to be our friends and yet lecretly injuring - 
and caluinniating us; or laſtly, any preme- 
ditated violation of probity. 

We owe our friend three things; firſt, 
not to ſuſpect him lightly; ſecondly, not to 
believe him guilty but on the moſt poſitive 
proofs: and thirdly, notwithſtanding theſe 
proofs, not to condemn him finally till 
he has been heard. We ought therefore 
to enter into an explanation frankly and 
clearly, to hear him without prejudice, and 

ſcrupulouſly 
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ſcrupulouſly to clear up every point; and 
ſhould his guilt be thereby fully proved, 
we ought no longer to reckon him among 
our friends, but - quietly withdraw from 
his acquaintance without noiſe or buſtle, 

After the rupture, we owe it to our 

former friendſhip never to ſuffer him to 
be ſpoken ill of to us; and faithfully to 
keep all bis ſecrets confided to us during 
our intimacy, even though he ſhould have 
the baſeneſs to divulge ours; and laſtly, 
we ought to give him {till further proofs. 
of kindneſs on important occaſions ; as: 
for inſtance, ſhould he be taken danger- 
ouſly ill or experience misfortunes ; even 
were theſe misfortunes ſuch that he ſhould 
be abandoned by all the world, and fink. 
into real diſtreſs: for then we ought to. 
fly to his relief and forget everything to 
aſſiſt and conſole him. 

The duties of true friendſhip are ſo ex- 
tenſive and ſo inviolable, that many of 
them continue after our friendſhip has. 
been betrayed ; and no great minds have 
ever failed to fulfil them. 


MODEL. X. 
COMPARISONS. 


2. Is what reſpe& does. a beautiful: 
young woman reſemble a fine flower? 
N. B.. 


al: 
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N. B. No point of ſimilarity ſhould 
be omitted.) 4.5 

A. A fine flower at firſt charms the eye, 
but ſoon fades and withers-away. Thus 
youth and beauty flouriſh awhile with the 
utmoſt gaiety, and attractiveneſs, and thus 


alſo ſoon loſe their ſplendor, and their 


charms 

However beautiful a flower may be, if 
it has any hurtful or dangerous qualities 
we deſpiſe it; and in like manner, how- 
ever beautiful a woman may be, if her 


heart and diſpoſition are bad, ſhe is deſ- 


piled and ſhunned. 


MODEL xi. 


. Compariſon. Q. Wur is a ſhip in a 
orm compared to a life full of troubles, 
the rocks of the ſea to the paſſions of 
mankind, and a pilot to reaſon ? | 
A. The dangers, ſhocks, hardſhips, and 
inquietudes we experience at fea, during a 
ſtorm, are a lively pattern of the agitation, 


fears, and ſufferings of a life of misfortune. 


The pilot, whoſe wiſdom and ſkill fave us 
from rocks and ſhoals on which we ſhould 
otherwiſe infallibly ſplit, is alſo a good pic- 
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ture of human reaſon, which points out to 
us reſources in misfortunes, and teaches 
us in all fituations to fear and ſhun the 


paſſions, leſt they ſhouid cauſe our ineyi- 
table ruin. 


MODEL XII. 
REFUTATIONS®. 


Tross who ſet out. upon falſe princi- 
les adopt erroneous opinions, of which 
ind are the following; 

Falſe opinion. Strong minds, that is to 
ſay great minds, are always grateful and' 
vindictive. The ſame energy that cauſes 
them to feel a benefit ſtrongly, makes them 
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Þ * alſo retain a deep and durable reſentment 
p for injuries- 
q ' . Refutation. Thoſe who-are truly rue 
Y ful, are mild, affectionate, and humane; 
E conſequently they. are not ſuſceptible of 
hatred ; whereas, thoſe who long retain , 
- their reſentments muſt. be eminently de- 
voted to that paſſion of anger: and be. 7 
ſides, men muſt be very babarous and 7 
ferocious to revenge an old offence. All 8 
very Ti 


9.50 To refute any opinion is to prove by juſt 
reaſoning that it is erroneous, 
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very vindictive perſons have been mon- 
ſters of cruelty. All the moſt celebrated 
tyrants were ſuch ; as for inſtance, Nero, 
Louis XI. Cardinal Richlieu, &c. But all 
truly great men, all virtuous minds have 
been merciful ; as for inſtance, Titus, 
Marcus Aurelius, Trajan, Louis XII. 
Henry IV. &c. True ſtrength of mind 
is ſhown by pardoning great offences from 
the very moment of their commiſſion; 
for although our firſt emotion may 
prompt to vengeance, a great mind will 
repreſs this firſt emotion; and religion, 
which alone can perfect all the virtues, 
gives it a ſublime power of ſubſtituting a 
benefit in the place of revenge. Cicero 
has greatly ſaid, * My enmities are mortal, 
my friendſhips are immortal.” But Sylla 
who was a monſter of cruelty, wrote for 
himſelf the following epitaph. * Here 
lies Sylla, to whom no one ever did good or 
evil, but he returned it an hundred fold.“ 
An epitaph truly worthy of an unprinci- 
pled leader of a faction, who deluged his 
country with the blood of his fellow-citi- 
Zens. | 5 51 8 

It is the part of the pureſt ſenſibility to 
retain a lively remembrance of benefits 
received; it is that of pride and arro- 
gance to retain the remembrance of inju- 
Ties. | | 3 
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MODEL XI. 


Falſe opinion. Cayrice is ſometimes 
graceful and becoming in a beautiful wo- 
man; becauſe it baniſhes a monotonous 
uniformity and makes her appear con- 
ſtantly new. Equality of temper and diſ- 
poſition, too long continued, might ap- 
pear inſipid. 

Refutation. Ir our minds are well cul- 
tivated, adorned, and our manners pleaſ- 
ing, Caprice cannot render us -amiable ; 
for then we ſhall only loſe by not always 
appearing. the ſame : and if we have no 
natural or acquired graces, caprice will be 
ſo far from embelliſhing us, that it would 
render us wholly inſupportable. It is ab- 
ſolutely falſe that equality of temper and 
diſpoſition, too long continued, might ap- 
pear inſipid: for on the contrary, it is its 
long continuance that renders it moſt va- 
luable, and moſt charming; and it is only 
by ſuch means that any one can always 
continue to be amiable. | 

Equality of temper is. leſs pleaſing in 
one totally deſtitute of mental acquire- 
ments, merely, becauſe in ſuch a perſon, 
ſcarcely any thing can be pleaſing. Ill 
temper and caprice are perhaps ſomewhat 
leſs inexcuſable in perſons of ſuperior ta- 
; lents ; 
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lents; becauſe in them theſe imperfections 
are compenſated by uſeful qualities; but 
it is not leſs true that that mildneſs and 


conſtant ſerenity which form equality of 


temper are the moſt valuable and attractive 
qualities in ſociety, eſpecially among our 
intimate friends; and that caprice is not 
only always ridiculous, but when it be- 
eomes habitual, perfectly intolerable. 


MODEL XIV. 


L'eftinui naquit un jour de Puniformits, La Mothe. 
| Dulneſs is the child of uniformity, _ 


Refutation. Lxr us grant for a mo- 


ment, that any one who ſhould only do 


one ſingle thing every day of his life, 


from morning till night, would not only 


be very dull, but very much fatigned.— 
This, however, is the caſe only with thoſe 
who exercife certain trades; but if theſe 
perſons complain, it is only of laſſitude, 
and not of dulnefs. So true it is, that 


occupation, however unentertaining it may 


be, never yet produced dulneſfs. 

This verſe of La Mothe then can only 

apply to a uniform mode of lite, or _—_ 
1 which 


— 
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which every day is alike. And in this 


ſenſe, the idea is wholly falſe. A conſtant 
ſucceſſion 'of days that are filled with a 
variety of occupations, purſued at ſtated 
hours with unalterable regularity, and 
conſtantly repeated in the — order, is 
the only mode of life in which we may be 
certain of never having a moment that is 
either vacant or dull: for in this ſtate, 
time glides on with inconceivable rapidity, 
and after having completed all our ſtudies, 
and an immenſe ſucceſſion of occupations 
and purſuits, we exclaim as we retire to 
reſt: Alas ! why are the days ſo ſport? 

But if we live an irregular life, every 
thing fatigues us, every thing becomes in 
ſipid, and we only ſit down to ſtudy with 
indifference and abſence of mind: our oc. 
cupations are unproductive of advantage, 
our amuſements deſtitute of pleaſure, and 
we feel the total inutility of ſuch a mode 
of life. Hence we become diſſatisfied and 
endeavour to vary and multiply our amuſe- 
ments, but are diſguſted ſooner or later 
with all theſe frivolities, though not till it 
is too late, becauſe we have already loſt 
our taſte for ſolid purſuits, and know not 
to what expedients to recur, or what to do 
with our time: and this is the real cauſe 
of the worſt and moſt invincible mental 
languor and vacancy. 


Tranquillity 


_ ps rn Mead. tr. Bo ar 
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Tranquillity of conſcience, variety of ſtu- 
dies, and regularity and uniformity of 
life, are the only means of baniſhing this 
wretched ſenſation, and paſſing our days 
in uninterrupted happineſs, in ſpite even 
of fortune, and of the moſt adverſe fate. 
Inſtead of this verſe of La Mothe, we 
ſhould rather adopt as a maxim that dul- 


neſs is the child of idleneſs and eti 


quette“. * 


MODEL XV. 


Falſe opinion. WE are not more able to 
overcome a heavy affliction or repreſs a 
violent paſſion, than we are to ſend awa 
a fever, or cure any other diſeaſe by an 
act of our will. A ſtrong paſſion is a 
ſpecies of delirium; and what can be 
more abſurd than to ſay a madman does 
not rave. It is equally abſurd therefore 
to expect from the man under the influ- 


ence ef a ſtrong paſſion the leaſt ſhade-of 


reaſon : we ought only to. compaſſionate 
him: for he is not more blameworthy 
I. than 


* Etiquette ſignifies the ceremonies obſerved at 
cours. 4 | 
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than a man in a fever, or not being 
well. 

Refutation. If theſe compariſons were 
accurate, the reaſoning founded on them 
would be juſt : So that if the compariſons 
cannot be proved falſe, we muſt accede 
to the inferences: and this in general 1s 
the mode of argument adopted by thoſe 
who have no principles to ſet out from, 
and thus it is that they ſeduce their read- 
ers, and thoſe who liſten to their diſ- 
courſe. 

It is very true we cannot ſend away a 
fever: but it is certainly poſſible to over- 
come the grief of a heavy affliction, by 
chaſing away every idea relative to our 
misfortune, employing our mind on ob- 
jects of importance, and above all, having 
recourſe to religion: and we may do the 
ſame with regard to the paſſions. But it 
is not true that a man under the influence 


of a violent paſſion reſembles one who is l 
light-headed. This compariſon is an ab- 1 
ſurd exaggeration. A man in a delirium Y 
is abſolutely incapable of hearing reaſon, or 5 
underſtanding an argument, though even th 
the molt paſſionate are at all times capa- Ye 

ble of underſtanding it. Of this faculty by 
the paſſions never rob us; arid even when A 
-in the utmoſt fury, we are capable of ſud- fiy 
denly coming to. ourſelves, and liſtening int 
10 any concluſive argument from the bo 
powerful }| 
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powerful voice of reaſon*. In fact, we 
have always two things in our power, the 
; choice of our thoughts and the govern - 
ment of our emotions ; and conſequently, 
may conquer our paſſions if we do but 
ſincerely deſire it. 

We ought certainly to compaſſionate - 
thoſe who ſuffer any kind of pain, and if 
our paſſions are ſometimes the ſevereſt of 

' torments, we ought therefore to pity the 
ſufferings of thoſe who are under their 

| influence; but it is not true that they are 
not more blameworthy than a man in a fever 
| for not being well, becauſe in fact our pal- 
ſions can only get the better of us throygh 
our own fault. Nor do theſe violent emo- 
tions attack us with the ſuddenneſs of a 
| L 2 head- 


P 


< 


* Iwill relate a remarkable anecdote that took 

lace in the preſence of ſeveral perſons now alive. 
M. de Vilpat, an officer diſtinguiſhed for his bril- 
liant actions and the generoſity of his heart, was 
one evening at a gaming houſe, where two of the 
company began to quarrel about ſome doubtful 
Point of the game, and preſently grew ſo violent 
that they were about to go out and fight. Are 
you not aſhamed,” cried M. de Vilpat, © to deſtroy 
each other for this-vile metal. Here, I will ſhew 
you how little it deſerves your care.” As he ſaid 
this, he ſwept a great heap of gold, amounting to 
five or fix hundred Louis, which lay before him bs 
into his hat, opened the window, and threw it out. = 
Wich this noble act the two gamblers were ſo much 9 
ſtruck, that they immediately embraced, and tran- 
quilly reſumed their ſeats. 5 
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head-ache. Every paſſion is weak at its 
commencement, and therefore eaſy to be 
vanquiſhed. Thus we are both abſurd 
and blame-worthy if we. ſuffer them to 
gain {ſtrength : for even when arrived at 
their utmoſt height, we may ſtill triumph 
-over them, although with infinitely leſs 
facility than before. 

It muſt therefore be confeſſed that this 
maxim of weak and vicious minds— 
namely, that we cannot ſubdue cur paſſions 


and inclinations, is à falſe and deſtructive 


maxim, equally contrary to reaſon and to 
truth, to virtue and to æcligion. 


MODEL XVI. 


Falſe opinion. W love nothing but for 
our own ſake. There exiſts no diſinter- 
elted affection; *tis ſelf. love alone that is 
the cauſe of every ſacrifice we make, and 
conſequently we are not bound to be 
grateful for benefits we receive, becauſe 
our benefactor acted merely for his own 
ſatisfaction “. 

| Refutation. 


_ * Helvetiuvs wrote a book © On the Mind,“ the 
chief” object of which is to prove theſe, odious; and 
abſurd poſitions, which a child ten years old may 
caſily refute. 12 | 
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Refutation. | Friendſhip is à perfectly 
diſintereſted principle; as many incidents 
upon record ſufficiently prove. I knew a 
perſon who, previous to a long ſeparation. 
irom the object of her moſt tender affec- 
tion, was very deſirous to be leſs beloved: 
by her, that the pain of ſeparation might 
be diminiſhed 5 and therefore appeared 
cool, and became leſs. affectionate and: 
pleaſing ; thus voluntarily ſubmitting to- 
the greateſt of ſacrifices, that of a part of 
the attachment of her friend. But where 
can we diſcover in ſuch conduct the prin- 
ciple of ſelf-love? True friendſhip is a 
total ſtranger to jealouſy. Provided its: 
object has granted its confidence to thoſe 
who deſerve it, ſhe is ſatisfied. 

The intercourſe of lovers is a continual 
flattery, that of friends is the ſevereſt ſchool 
of truth, for they will always dare to ſpeak 
it even at the riſk of diſpleaſing and of- 
fending, and of appearing leſs amiable than 
ſtrangers. But in all this, what ſhare has. 
ſelf-love ? Certainly none. Every noble 
feeling, every truly virtuous. affection op- 
poſes and deſtroys it. ; 

What a. ſublime diſintereſtedneſs alſo 
characterizes maternal affection! a good 
mother will not heſitate to bid an eternal. 
adieu to her daughter, if that ſacrifice is 
neceſſary to procure her a happy eſtabliſh-. 
ment. A good mother. wiſhes that her 

FE daughter. 


- 
% 
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danghter may prefer a virtuous huſpandd 
and her own children to all other objects. 
A good .mother always forgives without 
an effort the faults of her children by which 
ſhe alone is a ſufferer. She grieves only 
on their account, and though the is much 
concerned at them, yet ſhe feels no anger 
or reſentment. What traces of ſelf. love 
can be diſcovered in theſe generous feel- 
ings? A mother no doubt exults in the 
good conduct of her daughter, and re- 
ceives the greateſt delight from the ap- 
plauſe beſtowed on her; yet ſhould a 
ſupernatural being x” to her, I can render 
your daughter the aſtoniſhment and admi- 
ration of the world ; but in that caſe I do 
not engage ſhe ſhall be happy: on the 
other hand, if you conſent that ſhe ſhall be 
entirely unknown during her whole life, 
and that ſhe ſhall live in total obſcurity, 
ſhe ſhall always be perfe&ly happy and 
virtuous; every good mother would with- 
out heſitation prefer the obſcurer lot: yet 
this choice is certainly not that which ſelf. 
love would dictate. Is it ſelf. love that in- 
duces fo many great minds to conceal all 
the good they do? when virtue ſacrifices 
to reaſon, to duty, and to humanity all 
that is pleaſing and attractive, all her in- 
clinations and feelings, her reputation, if 


neceſſary, and even life itſelf—is it to ſelt- 
9] love 
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: H AN on the Aer of March 
1788˙, conducted my pupils to the Church 


the pictures, ſtained glaſs, tombs, &c. we 
remarked among others the celebrated 


While executing this picture, Jouvenet 
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love alone we are to attribute this noble 
Little minds condi: ſelf-love as the 
fource or motive of all our actions: but 
in this they reaſon: like thoſe who think 
every thing yellow, becauſe their eyes are: 
jaundiced and they ſee no other colour. 


ANEW METHOD OF TEACHING CHILDREN: 
ro DRAW AND TO PAINT. 


of Notre Dame at Paris, to examine all. 


— — 
— d 


Magnificat of Jouvenet, the fame of which: 
was enhanced by a very ſingular anecdote. 


loſt the uſe of his right fide by a palſy—- 
* which he W practiſed 


painting, 


=. Although my journal, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, containing the deſeription of all the manu- 
factories I viſited with my pupils, is unfortunately 
left, I fill poſſeſs that of our excurfions to ſtudy+ 
the fine arts, and cad, therefore ſtate * dates wich 
preciſion. 
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painting with his left hand, which not- 
withſtanding his great age he accompliſhed. 
in a very ſhort time, and thus finiſhed the 
picture, WIE <1 

In like manner, during the long and 
ſolitary walks I frequently take ſince my 
expatriation, this fact has often occurred 
to my mind, and I felt a curioſity to try to 
write with my left hand ; which having 
practiſed every day for a full quarter of an 
hour, I made ſufficient progreſs to be 
convinced I could eaſily and ſpeedily learn 
to write equally well with both hands. 
This circumſtance led me into a train of 
refleQions, which at length gore birth to 
the following new method of teaching. 

I have cauſed all my pupils to learn to 
draw and to paint They all now poſſeſs 
this talent, and ſeveral of them excel very 
much in the branches of the art which 
they have choſen. I-procured for them 
the beſt maſters, and in conformity to the 
uſual method, they all began to draw when 
five or fix years old; but what has been 
the uniform effect? none of them made 
the leaſt progreſs during the firſt four 
years; the three next produced from time 
to time, and as it were by chance, a few 
tolerable heads and figures; but from 
thirteen to ſixteen they made a real pro- 
greſs, which became daily more and more 
rapid. I remarked, however, that from 
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this period their improvement did not ſo 
much depend on the increaſing practice of 
the hand, as on the greater judgment and 
accuracy of the eye, which was daily im- 
proving by our eonſtant excurſions to viſit 
monuments, churches; galleries, engrav- 
ings, ſales of pictures, &c. Thele proved 
their beſt leſſons in drawing and painting: 
for thus they accuſtomed themſelves to 
compare and judge with juſtice“ and ac- 
curacy, which in fact is the. whole ſecret 
of the art. 
To children, drawing is the moſt irk-- 
ſome and for a long time the moſt perfectly 
uſeleſs of all employments. I am aware 
there is ſcarcely. a family. but can ſhew 
tolerably good heads drawn by children 
nine or ten years old, and little landſcapes - 
and flower - pieces painted by young ladies 
of the ſame age: but of all theſe little 
works either the outline is done for them, 
or the whole retouched, and often almoſt 
entirely done by the maſters. Tricks of 
this kind are univerſal, and moſt parents 
and teachers either do not ſuſpect them, 
pay them no attention, or favour and en- 
courage them. On this point, as on all: 
others, I was extremely active and con- 


L 3 ſtant 


* We were alw ays accompanied by an artiſt of 5 
diſtinction, who pointed out the beautiss and de- 70 
fects of every thing we ſaw, . 
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ſtant in my ſuperintendance. Yet not- 
withſtanding all my care I often perceived 
theſe frauds; although the maſters thereby 
incurred conſiderable danger by permit- 
ting them with my pupils; and I have ſince 
learned by the confeſſion of the pupils them- 
ſelves, that I was more than once deceived 
in this reſpe& when I did not in the leaſt 
ſuſpect it. Thus it appears impoſſible to 
prevent this artifice, ſo long as the youth 
and very limited knowledge of the pupils 
diſable them from making a real progreſs. 
The maſters are unwilling the parents 
ſhould be diſſatisfied; children fear being 
ſcolded; and theſe two cauſes are an in- 
exhauſtible ſource of falſnood and deceit. 

Hou is it poſſible for a child fix or ſeven 
years old to have the leaſt idea of drawing, 
before he has a diſtinct notion of a ſingle 
form or proportion? lt is curious to ob- 
ſerve how inaccurately children copy at 
firſt: an angle, inſtead of a ſmooth curve, 
a circle, inſtead of an oval, and ſo forth. 
In fact, the few firſt years paſs merely in 
acquiring a habit of ſeeing juſtly ; but 
this they are taught in ſo fatiguing and 
irkſome a manner that, feeling an extreme 
averſion to this ſtudy, it requires a very 
long period of time merely to learn to 
copy accurately. Nor, during this long 
ſpace of time, do they in fact learn any 
thing but to compare with ſome degree of 
accuracy, 
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accuracy, or in other words, to make x 
bad copy which has but a very coarſe re- 
femblance to the original: for as yet their 
hands are not at all formed, and the whole 
drawing is a mere daub. The great and 
important difficulty, however, is the deli- 
neation of the forms and outlines, and 
the ſeizing the true proportion. The 
mere command of the hand may be very 
eaſily and very ſpeedily acquired, if we do 
but ſet out well, and are poſſeſſed of taſte 
and application: - | | 
But to return to the common method: 
when the pupil, having attained the age 
of fourteen or fifteen, begins to draw cor- 
rectly, he is immediately ſet to paint, and 
thus has a new ſeries of difficulties and 
fatigues to encounter: for not having the 
leaſt idea of the mixture of colours, it re- 
quires a year to learn this operation, which 
is a very great loſs of time; and after all 
this very irkſome and laborious loſs of 
time, the pupil acquires nothing but an 
invincible averſion to the art; and if his 
maſters are not very narrowly watched, 
all his pretended works will conſtantly be 
re- touched and done over again; ſo that 
he will at laſt know nothing of painting: 
| This is a very common caſe, and hence it 
is that ſo many young ladies, who are 
faid to have drawn and painted ſo well 
; during. 
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during their education, can Graces handle 
a pencil after they are married, merely 
becauſe they are deprived of the aſſiſtance 
of a too officious maſter. 

My new method obviates all theſe in- 
conveniences: for firſt, it admits of no 
impoſitions or deceit : ſecondly, in lieu of 
being irkſome and fatiguing, it is ex- 
tremely amuſing : thirdly, while it makes 
excellent artiſts, it forms the underſtand- 
ing, the taſte, and the judgment; and at 
the ſame time gives the ſcholar a vaſt ſtock 
of uſeful knowledge; fourthly, if he is 
formed by nature to become a great artiſt, 
his talents will not fail to be diſcovered 
and unfolded at an early period of life, 
and even ſhould he not have a genius for 
the arts, he will ſtill retain a uſeful talent 
and much ornamental knowledge: and 
fifthly, this method will not only employ 
his time incomparably better than the old, 
but would take infinitely leſs time.—lt is 
as follows: | 

Though the pupil is not to take a pencil 
in his hand, or to draw himſelf till he is 
tourteen years old, yet he is to be pre- 
pared for it, and his inſtruction is to com- 
mence from his earlieſt infancy. | 

Firſt, I begin, by exciting in him ſo 
great a deſire to draw, that he aſks to have 
a maſter; upon which he ſhould have 
one whoi is wen grounded in the rudiments 


of 
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of that art, and has a good mode of com- 
municating knowledge. 

I then explain to him from the rt; 
that to begin to learn to draw well, even 
a landſcape or a flower piece, he mult be- 
gin by drawing faces; and that when his 
lirſt leſſons have taught him to draw alk 
the features ſeparately, his maſter will ſnew 
him the firſt example, which is the profile 
of an eye, which he is told he is to copy 
exactly. After this explanation he begins 
to take his leſſons: but then theſe conſiſt 
merely of the maſter's draw ing in preſence 
of the pupil, who muſt look at him with 
great attention: for he is told he is to ob- 
ſerve whether his maſter copies accurately, 
and that his only. buſineſs. is to criticiſe 
him, or to approve his performance, as it 
deſerves; in which if he acquits himſelf 
well, a reward 1s promiſed hum. - 

Thus the maſter draws: ſeven or eight 
eyes, almoſt all of them irregular except 
one, and after which, the ſcholar is to 
pronounce his judgment, although this 
will moſt probably be extremely :erzone+ 
ous. He is then made to examine the 
copies and the original, and the eye which 
deſerves. the preference is pointed out. 

Meanwhile, the bargain made with the 
child gives him a moſt ardent deſire to 


judge better the. next attempt. It is to 


this effect: every time he is right, he is to 
have 
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have a ticket or counter; and when he 
has gained fix of theſe, they are to be ex-- 
changed againſt ſome very attractive toy; 
but when he judges wrong, he is not to 
receive any puniſhment : for he will be 
told this is not a neceſſary ſtudy but 
merely an amuſement: and therefore ſlight- 
inattentions from time to time will not 

- occaſion any reprimands, and a continual 
inattention will only be puniſhed: by a to- 

tal ceſſation of the leſſons. Beſides, he 
has been already told, that, with all the at- 

tention in the world, he will not be able 
to form a tolerable judgment in leſs-than-. 
fix weeks or two months. The child 
finding he has nothing to loſe, and much 
to gain by this bargain, and having no- 
thing to do but to look on with attention 
for a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes, 
finds great pleaſure in theſe leſſons, to 
which he conſtantly pays increaſing at- 
tention. I alſo recommend to him to 
amuſe himſelf at his leiſure, by looking 
over his portfolio of drawings, which is 
full of models for copying, and which we 
turn over together, examining the eyes; 

noſes, mouths, &c. and all the little pro- 
files, comparing the different features with 

each other, and endeavouring to diſcover - 
reſemblances to our acquaintances, or point 


out in what they differ. Beſides this, I 
5 5 | give 
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give him a little book in which various 
geametrical figures are regularly drawn 
or repreſented, which I explain to him, 
and ſhew him the difference of their forms. 
In a few days he begins not to confound 
many. of the figures: and in a month 
forms a good judgment at his leſſons, diſ- 
covers which is the beſt copied eye, gains 
a ticket, and receives great joy from this 
memorable triumph, which gives birth to 
new and increaſed emulation. He then 
proceeds to the full face, and in leis than 
fix weeks gains the ſix tickets. A charm- 
ing toy is now not only the reward of his 
application, but a motive to redouble it; 
and in four or five months he will have 
gone through all the features of the face, 
and learnt how to make the ſhades, &c. 
On all theſe ſubjects I explain the founda- 
tion and reaſon of every thing ; we draw 
a profile; the ſtudy becomes more amuſ- 
ing ; and we turn over the portfolio to 
examine the heads with greater pleaſure. 
We reaſon on what conſtitutes beauty— 
diſcover that it reſides principally in the 
profile, and ſee the maſter draw a head 
with increaſing intereſt ; he inſtructs his 
ſcholar, as a moſt important rule towards 
purity of deſign, to draw all the outlines 
and great forms with a ſingle ſtroke of the 
pencil, and not by little and little; he 
points out what is a tranſparent — 6 

What 
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what manner the hair muſt be done ſo as 
not to appear too diſtinct or too much: 
neglected; and informs him of all the 
little artifices uſed in drawing, how the 
pencil is made uſe of, the outline traced 
from the copy, &c. 
At length we come to the full face, and: 
a few months after to a whole length 
figure; that is to ſay, about eighteen. 
months after he has begun learning to 
draw, and when he is between eight and 
nine years old. He is now told, that to 
draw well he ought to know the principal 
bones and muſcles of the human body: 
for which purpoſe. we buy a caſt, repre- 
ſenting an anatomical figure, and ſtudy. 
the two branches of anatomy which are. 
neceſſary in drawing; namely, ofteology 
and myology. Theſe employ us during 
ſix months; after which, having conquer- - 
ed all the chief dithculties of the art, no- 
thing remains but the moſt pleaſing ſtu- 
dies. We then viſit monuments of ſculp- 
ture, architecture, galleries of paintings, 
&c. And an artiſt, who accompanies us, 
points out every thing neceſſary to be ob- 
ſerved, reminds my pupil of the principles 
taught him when learning to draw; adds 
a variety of others relative to compoſition 
and expreſſion, guards him againſt being 
a manneri/t, and inſpires him with aver- 
fion for heavy clumſy. drapery, a * 5 
NELS ; 
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neſs in the folds, forced expreſſion, falſe 
colouring, &c. In ſhort, he infuſes into 
him a taſte formed on the antique; and 
teaches him to. diſtinguiſh the different 
ſtyles of the great maſters, ſo that in the 
ſpace of, a year he is ſeldom miſtaken in 
recognizing thoſe moſt eaſily known, fuch 
as Guido, Raphael, Rubens, Paul Vero- 
neſe, and Pietro di Cortona. He is then 
taught that he cannot poſſibly be ſkilled in 
paintings himſelf, or become a great 
painter without a knowledge of mythology 
and ancient hiſtory, or without being 
completely verſed in ancient coſtumes, is 
taught to obſerve the abſurd miſtakes and 
anachroniſms into which their ignorance 
has led many of the ancient painters, and 
all this redoubles his deſire to be acquaint- 
ed with hiſtory and mythology. Of theſe 
my pupil learns a vaſt number of incidents, 
by looking over engravings, and viewing 
pictures, churches, celebrated tombs, &c. 
Meanwhile, we {till continue examining 
our portfolio, which is full of whole 
length figures and fine heads, by Domi- 
nichino, 'Titian, Guercino, &c. My pu- 
pil having-now attained his eleventh year, 
his maſter draws after relievos,. of which 
the beſt are ſet before him; and we ad- 
mire the perfect beauty of the heads of the 
family of Niobe and of that of Antinous. 


My pupil having now become in many 
reſpects 
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reſpects a very good critic, no longer: 
paſles over the faults his. maſter commits, 
but. diſcovers them with ſurpriſing: accu- 
racy ; upon which I point out to him a 
very uſeful reflection Obſerve,” l ſay 
to him, how much eaſier it is to diſco- 
ver the defects of any performance, than 
to diſcern its beauties; ſince none of the 
former eſcape you, while the latter are 
loſt upon you, till remarked by another. 
And whence does this ariſe? merely be- 
cauſe to find fault, only requires attention 
and ſuperficial knowledge, while to beſtow 
juſt praiſe demands a cultivated taſte, and 
great delicacy of feeling : but at your age- 


our ſenſibility is not yet unfolded, nor are 


aur taſte and underſtanding yet ſufſiciently 
formed. Remember when you are grown 
up, that you were a good cenſor when a 
child, but never conſider any one as an ex- 
cellent critic, but ſuch as cannot only 
point out faults, but diſcerning every 
beauty pay it a juſt tribute of-praiſe.” 

After having made about a dozen copies: 
from caſts both by day and by lamp: light, 
his maſter draws heads from nature, and 
the pupil is taught how the original is to, 
be preſerved, notwithſtanding our attempts 
to embelliſh nature. 

When he is to begin to paint, which at 
firſt. muſt be in water colours, I buy a box. 


, of; 
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of paints, which I begin by explaining as 

a naturaliſt, and this produces a conſider- 
able number of very amuſing and very in- 
ſtructing leſſons in natural hiſtory; which 
at the ſame time give him a knowledge of 
many very curious chymical proceſſes. 
Two or three months muſt be employed in 
this ſimple ſtudy, to which in general no 
attention is paid, but which 1s uſeful in 
more than one point of view. Thus my 
pupil becomes acquainied with all the un- 
wholeſome colours, knows why they are ſo 
and to what degree, becomes perfectly ac- 
quainted with all the ſubſtances of the 
three kingdoms of natural hiſtory which 
contribute to form a complete box of co- 
lours, and thus learns all the mixtures and 
chymical proceſſes, by which art aſſiſts 
nature in creating * or improving them. 
As ſoon as he is well acquainted with his 
box of colours, his maſter teaches him to 
prepare them on the pallet, and to mix 
them up to produce other colours, as the 
various greens, purples, &c. His maſter 
then paints in his preſence, pointing out all 
the contrivances of this enchanting art, 
and endeavouring to make him under- 
ſtand the effect of mixing the colours, 
which, according to the uſual method, is 


ſo 


* As for inſtance, Pruſſian blue, that beautiful 
colour not being a production of nature but at art. 
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ſo tedious and irkſome, whereas by him it 
is acquired without the leaſt labour in the 
ſpace of two months, by merely looking 
on. My pupil being now twelve years 
old, the drawing-maſter diverſifies his leſ- 
ſons by ſometimes painting a landſcape or 
flower- piece“. When we go into the 


country, botany becomes more pleaſing in 


conſequence of his ſeeing the moſt beauti- 
ful of the plants we collect during our 
walks repreſented in paintings, and thus. 
our excurſions become more intereſting, 
not only by this new acceſſion of pleaſure, 
but by the contemplation of the beauties. 
of nature. The fine foreſts and pictureſque 
views we meet with remind us of the ex- 
quiſite landſcapes of Pouſſin. We com- 
pare nature herſelf with our beſt imita- 
tions the cottages, flocks, and ſtreams, 
the ſkies and clouds we behold become 
highly delightful to us, and no object the 
eountry affords: eſcapes our notice. A 


miſt, or a light airy vapour extending to. 


the horizon, reminds us of the works of 
Vernet, and a drop. of dew on a flower, 
affords an image of the productions of Van 
Huyſen. After all, however, we agree 
that nature is infinitely ſuperior to the- 
fublimeſt works of art; and thus a know- 


ledge | 


* He alſo explains the rules of perſpꝛetive, and 
teaches him to take a plan, &c. 
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edge and taſte for the arts encreaſe the 
charms of the country, and continually 
augment our admiration of the works of 
the Creator. 

At length my pupil, being now four- 
teen years old, and as great a connoiſſeur 
as any artiſt at twenty, beſides poſſeſſing 
every neceſlary auxiliary ſpecies of know- 
ledge, and having an eye equally ſure and 
accurate, and a taſte equally pure and cul- 


tivated, I fay to him, “ you are now a 


very good painter, you only want a kind 


of mechaniſm, which you will acquire with 
wonderful eaſe. Sit down inſtead of your 


maſter, and draw in your turn under his 
inſpection.” 
that he is not now to be conſidered merel 

as a child fourteen years old, taking a 
pencil in hand for the firſt time, but as a 
complete amateur, who to the greateſt 
poſſible experience, unites a cultivated 
taſte for criticiſm, and the moſt perfect 
theory of the ſcience. It 1s true the hand 
that is to hold the pencil is unpractiſed, 
but it has not the aukwardneſs of a left 
hand. The learned Jouvenet produced in 


a few months a chef-d'ceuvre with his left 


hand; my pupil has certainly a leſs per- 
fect judgment and a leſs maſterly head, 
but with leſs than a year's practice, he 
vall.learn to draw in a pure and pleaſing 

ſtyle. 


It will be eaſily perceived 
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ſtyle. In another year he will {till fur- 
ther improve in this branch of the art; 
at ſixteen he will paint, and at ſeventeen 
will have no further occaſion for a maſter. 
It he has taſte for the arts, this ſtudy will 
from the beginning to the end be the moſt 
faſcinating of all his occupations, and at 
ſeventeen years of age he will poſſeſs a real 
talent, which he will never neglect. 

I am very certain that many perſons 
when they have read thus far will exclaim 
that this is impracticable; I confeſs it is 
impracticable for parents and teachers, 
who are negligent and indifferent; but to 
them it is alſo impracticable to purſue 
with conſtancy and activity any plan or 
method of education whatever. And in 
what is this new method impracticable? 
If our only object is that a child ſhould be 
able to make a daub that will ſomewhat 
reſemble a landſcape, or a baſket of flow- 
ers, it may indeed be uſeleſs : but I am 
only addreſſing thoſe who wiſh their chil- 
dren to poſleſs true talents, and who for 
that purpoſe employ drawing-maſters for 
them from their earlieſt infancy to the con- 
cluſion of their education. This is by no 
means uncommon, and it is particularly 

the practice in France and in England; 
nor does my method require any addi- 
tional expence either in money or time 
On 
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on the contrary, during fix or ſeven years 
the leſſons may be much ſhorter than in 
the uſual method, as the maſter will not 
be delayed by blunders, corrections, or by 
daubing and trifling with his work. And 
when the pupil in his turn draws or paints 
under his maſter's inſpection, his hand 
will be guided by reaſon, taſte, intelligence, 
and a perfect knowledge of the art, and 
only during the ſpace of three years. In 
the common method the maſter is conti- 
nued till his pupil is ſeventeen years old, 
and very often till eighteen or nineteen. 
But theſe continual excurſions to ſales and 
galleries, the examination of portfolios, 
and the judgments which the tutor or pa- 
rents muſt pronounce on engravings, All 
theſe things again are impracticable. 

As to theſe excurſions, I propoſe them 


only for. the winter; and I confeſs the 


appear as practicable as to take children 
to a fair, or to many other uſeleſs and tri- 
fling places of amuſement, 

As to the examination of portfolios, it 
is ſurely as eaſy to turn over a collection 
of heads by Guido, and of drawings by 
Raphael, as to amuſe the pupil with the 
numerous ill-defigned prints by which the 
taſte of children is uſually corrupted. | 

As to the judgments to be pronounced, 
I conteſs this is the moſt difficult part, be- 


cauſe 
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cauſe it requires ſome little ſtudy from the 
parents or relations, provided they have 
never before cultivated the arts. 

I ſay me little ſtudy, becauſe in fact it 
need not extend beyond the reading two 
works; a little treatiſe on painting, by 
Mengs, tranſlated into French, and dedi- 
cated to Madam le Brun; and Winkel- 
mann's hiſtory of the arts. From theſe 
two excellent works they may learn all 
that has been ſaid with clearneſs, accuracy, 
and ingenuity, relative to the arts; and is 
it impracticablè to read theſe few volumes, 
and give an account of them to a child? 
The common method is exceedingly irk- 
ſome to children, and does not furniſh 
them with a ſingle idea; whereas mine 
would not only amuſe and delight them, but 
would unfold all their intellectual faculties. 

To the inventors of any thing new, 
every point is conteſted. Tnus it may be 

ſaid, this new method will not at all amuſe 
a child, who, while his maſter is drawing, 
will be thinking of ſomething elſe, &c. 
Ves, when he himſelf draws, he thinks in- 
deed of ſomething elſe; for you ſet him to 
draw at firſt three quarters of an hour at a 
time, then an hour, and then two hours, 
beſides which the perplexity of copying 
what he does not underſtand, in an uneaſy 
poſture, the length of his confinement, 


and the mortification of not being able to 
produce 
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produce any thing but wretched daubs, 
concur to make theſe leſſons a real tor- 


ment to him, but when he ſits at his eaſe, 


merely to obſerve a ſhort exerciſe per- 
formed with facility and addreſs, and a 


quarter of an hour's: attention procures 


him a ticket, accompanied with applauſe, 


he will certainly apply his mind to it, if 


he is not extremely ſtupid. Beſides, his 
attention may be awakened by aſking him 
queſtions from time to time, and at the 
concluſion of the leſſon, that is, when the 
maſter has finiſhed, it is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary that he ſhould attentively examine 
and compare in order to judge for that 


is the moſt eſſential object of the leſſon. 


I ſhould not be ſurprized if certain cen- 
ſors being thus reduced to their ſhifts - 
(notwithſtanding what J recommend: 
ſhould be ſaid to children relative to true 
criticiſm,) ſhould maintain that my method 
would render them ſatirical, or even ulti- 
mately pervert them, by giving them a 
habit of watching for the faults of their 
maſters, as if the object in queſtion were 
faults of conduct and diſpoſition. But on 
the other hand, is it not very uſeful and 
very moral to ſhew the pupil, that nothing 
perfect can come from the hands of men? 


Is it not affording him an excellent ex- 


ample daily to ſhew him a ſkilful, perbaps 
an eminent, artiſt acknowledging his fault 
| | Mt without 
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without reluctance or ill humour, and 
himſelf pointing out thoſe which have 
eſcaped obſervation? What lefſon can be 
ſo inſtructive, or ſo ſalutary a defence 
againſt pride and vanity ? 

Such are the ideas I have to advance. 
J leave. them to the cenſors; I fubmit 
them to the public ; I offer them to good 
parents and zealous inſtructors of youth. 
Theſe are my proper judges, and I will 
venture to ſay, my friends. I hope I may 
be allowed to flatter myſelf (and this is a 
moſt ſoothing hope,) that they Hl find 
ſome uſeful ideas in this little treatiſe ; 
and to them I leave it to rectify and im- 
prove the method propoſed, by adding to 
it their own reflections. 


*.T ſhall very ſhortly publiſh a new 3 of 
teaching muſic, eſpecially the harp. Nor can this 
method find many opponents, ſince it is. founded 
on facts and a long ſeries of experience: and be- 
ſides, as I gave a ſhort extract from it nineteen or 
twenty years ago, in Adelaide and Theodore, ſeveral 
great maſters have, from that ſlight hint, ſucceſsfully 
adopted = chief outline 2 my mee. 
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Poſtſcript. 

THE following obſervations in a ſhort preface to the 
ballads, (ſee Preface, page xvi.) are too important to be 
omitted. The author ſays, I think a good education may be 
thus defined: The art of employing the ſeventeen or 
eighteen firſt years in a manner ſo uſeful that no interval - 
of time be loſt. To this end every converſation and every 
amuſement, every excurſion and every meal ſhould be 
made a wehicle for ſome uſeful inſtruction. This maxim 1 
hade endeavoured to practiſe, and in this manner baue my 
pupils learnt a multiplicity of uſeful ſciences ; as for inſtance, 
architecture: for which they bad little palaces in wood and 
paſteboard of every order, which took to pieces; and to re- 
build which every part was ta be aſked for by its proper 
name. They alſo learned many handicraft trades ; as for 
inſtance, thoſe of a turner, a cabinet-maker, a baſtet maker, 
Sc. (See my © Journal d' Education ou Legons d'une 
Gouvernante à ſes Elèves, where theſe and many other 
contrivances are explained.) Botany and agriculture 
were learnt during our walks, and our rides were generally 
to ſome manifactory, cabinet of natural hiſtory, or gallery of 
paintings. My hiſtorical magic-lantern impreſſed on their 
minds many hiſtorical events without their being aware of 
any thing like a taſte or inſtruction. At dinner we fpoke 
Englifh, at ſupper Italian; and the boys ſpoke German. dur- 
ing their morning walks ; while my Theatre d' Education 
rendered the acting of plays a further medium of i e | 
ment. 

Speaking of her moral ballads, ſbe ſays: « If the pupils 
cannot fing, ſtill they will liſten with pleaſure io thoſe who 
have the care of their education ; and I never knew a child 
who was not very fond of hearing long ballads. Then 
"why not take advantage of this inclination to inflru them 
without the appearance of a taſk, as Charlemagne OW 
bis ſubjects by the ſongs he circulated ? 


FINIS, 


entre — . — - 


